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INTRODUCTION 


mVERY nntion, vrhether ancient or modern, has 
" had and continnes to have, its own peculiar 
wit and bnmonr jEsop’s Fables, which were 
written GOO years before Christ, are, perhaps, 
the earliest existing esamples of witty stones 
of the ’West intended to instruct mankind. Side 
by side with those fables, similar stones have 
existed in India for imparting education. These, 
after undergoing groat alterations, have been 
handed down to the present day in the 
Pancliaiantra, Jlrfopadcsa and Kathasaritsagai a. 
In the sixth centurs A D , the celebrated Sassanian 
King, Nusbirvan, had these tales translated into 
Pehlavi and- the Western nations copied those 
tales. This goes far to prove that India was 
the home of wit and humour 

But India is the home of every variety of 
thought' and life, and there is no doubt that 
the Tamils and the Telngns of South India and 
the Moghuls of Upper India have cultivated 
distinctive types of culture despite their funda- 
mental units’. Odo can easily distinguish the 
peculiar flavour of Komati wit from the audaoioos 
jesting of Tennaliraman. ‘‘ The Son-in-Law 
Abroad” is a typical South Indian product and 
it would bo an amusing study to compare him 
with the Deccan or the Bengal variety and 
“ judge who IB the hotter fool.” The genius of 
Raja Birbal and the anecdotes of Appaji are the 
peculiar products of court life and their stones 
afford au amusing and instructive study in 
diplomacy of a kind The folk-lore of the 
Tclugus and the New Indian Tales offer much 
entertainment. But for sheer instinct for detection 
■and subtle handling of complicarted cases, Mariada 
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Reiman stands unrivalled And alike the modem 
jndco and the lover of detective stones will find 
mnch to interet^t and anrnse His judgments 
are quick and his method of detection mgemons, 
The\ rrc cortainh a marvel of jndicial acumen 
and detective ^kill Animal characters are a 
frnture of Indian tales and the classic anecdotes 
are replete with the actions of lions, elephants, 
cat^ mire and monke>B, foves, hares, cranes and 
crocodiles It IS an enchanting kingdom for the 
>ounc full of life and adventnre 

It will be noticed that this collection is an 
attempt to preserve, in a hand> and permanent 
form, man> of the stones and anecdotes which 
we have published from time to time in separate 
booklets Rrouqht under one co\cr. the> ofTcr 
a pless-int reading to the old and joung Some 
of them arc tran^^latcd from Tamil, some from 
Teh cu and others from Sanskrit and Hindustani^ 
and % e owe it to the labours of the respective 
authors vho have rescued them from neglect and 
pre-rnted them in an English garb Pnmanl> 
intended for amusement, the> throw light on the 
nnplev character of Indian life and illustrate 
m ir> cnrinns customs and observances of the 
r<" q Apart from Iheir value to t!ie folklorist 
e^d the antiquarian, the> are not v ithont didactic 
ard thej thus afford both pleasant and 
in-*riftive rrading to the * man in the street,” 
an I in the Railway tram, as also to the school- 
g‘"jrg JO th for v horn moral lessons are so 
l' ''Mh!!} ‘cattered in the-e pages 
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TALES OF TEKNALIRAMA 

BY 

PANDIT S M NATESA SASTRI, BA 


[ The Tales of Tcni}ahrawa arc os popular in Southtrn 

Ind\a os the fables of mi (he TFcs/ Tcimahrama wa^ 

a cclchratrd trjf \rho floury accordxng to popular legends y 
dunnq the (ymr of the Vyjaganagara A’lnj/, Krtslinadcta 
llagOy well 1 noxen for hxn pxetxf and harnxnq and famous as 
the huxlder of the ** Thousand pxUar Mandapas'^ \n many a 
tcinpU from Con)cc\cram to Cape Co;/iorMi It was the 

faehxon m tho^c daxjs for ex erg monarch or cJncf to Jeep a 
c^urt jester who fomettme^ played the part of a modern 
poet laureate Tennohrartxan was supposed to hate composed 
some Tclugu verges but hxs popularity was maxnly due to 
hxs jests A Tamxl hool called Tennahraman Kathai^* 
confaxns a colUetton of nineteen stones regarding hxm 
Some of these arc omitted as being too tulgar for cultivated 
tasfrs Hot all the rest arc up to the marl , but they arc 

suggestive of the popular taste of his ttinc and for that 

Tcaeony interesting ] 


I 

BECOMING A PBOFESSIONAL JESTER 


Tn the Telngn country there is a village nahied 
Tennah. In it was horn a Brahman boy 
named Hama Once, a Sanyasi met this hoy in 
the street, and, Btrnck with his handsome 
appearance and his ready wit, tanght him a certain 
incantation and said — “ My dear fellow, if yon» 
in the course of a single night, repeatedly chant 
this incantation in the presence of the goddess 
Kali, she will appear before you with her 
thousand faces. If you be not overcome with 
fear of her presence, you^ can secure from her 

♦ A robgiouB mendicant 
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whatever boon you may desire From that day, 
Rama was waiting for an auspicious occasion to 
go to the Kali temple near his village Duly as 
the lime came, he stood before the goddess •and 
repeated the incantations , Kali appeared before 
him with her thousand faces The little fellow, 
however, was nob at all afraid, but laughed at 
the goddess Whereupon, Kali asked him in a 
stern voice, ‘ Why do you laugh And Rama 
replied — “ Mother, we, men, have each but one 
nose and two hands , yet when we contract a 
head-cold, we find it very difficult to blow our 
nose with our two hands If over >ou, who 
have thousand noses, should suffer from cold, 
I wonder how little your two hands will avail 
you * Pleased at the lad’s wit, the goddess said. 
Ah hoy I inasmuch as vou have jested with 
me, you shall, from this day, become a jester — 
Vxlaial ai i ” And the boy said readily, Mighty 
goddess, >ou have given mo a vcr> fine boon 
If I read my title from right to left I am a 
jester, and if from left to right, I am a jester, 
still ” The goddess was all the more pleased 
at this and said — 

“ For your intelligence you shall bo a court- 
jester and all m the king’s asBemhlj shall ever 
praise you for vour wit ” After having said so, 
the goddess vanished Rama, after that da>, 
attained more and more celebrity as a jester, and 
at last reached the court of Eayar] and 
continued to live there 

• The Tamil word for jester roads tho pamo from left 
to right or from right to left, like tho English word Jcvcl 

^ Tlio Eoyar King Krishnadeva Raja of tho Vjjajanagnr 
frt^iU, who rtigncd about tho beginning of the IGth century 
AD at Ilnmpi 
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II 

ESCAPI^^G FROM THE PUNISHMENT OF BEING 
TRAMPLED BY AN ELEPHANT 


fJlNB day, Tennahrama incnrred the extreme 
displeasnre of the Rayai by overdoing his 
part as a jester The Rayai was mnch enraged 
^nd condemned Tennahrama to be trampled on 
'by an elephant The servants of the palace took 
him to an open plain outside the city, dng a deep 
pit and bnried him in it, leaving onlv his face above 
ground. They then returned to the city to fetch 
an elephant to trample on the onminars head. 
Tn the interval, a hump-backed washerman happened 
'to pass that way, and he asked the jester “ Why, 
sir, do yon stand thus buried?” Tennahrama 
replied — ‘ I have had a bad hump-back for a very 
long time To make my body straight, a physician 
•left me bnried here thus I have lost my curve 
and become straight now Yon can dig me up 
and see for j'onrself whether it is so or not ” The 
washerman dog him np, and not seeing any bend 
nn the jester’s body, begged to be boned in the 
~pit, 60 that his body might become erect too 
Tennahrama was not slow to comply with this 
request, and returned to the Rayai with the 
washerman’s bundle The Rayai asked — “ How 
now ! Tennahrama here 1 Did I not order you to 
bo trampled on to death ’ ” The jester replied with 
a cool obeisance — “ So it was ordered, but an honest 
washerman has obligingly taken my place, and left 
this bundle in my keeping.” He then explained 
how he was able to escape from the pit Q^he 
Jtayav laughed heartily and excused his jester. 
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ESCAPIXG FROM THE PUNISHMENT OF BEING 
CUT OFF BY THE SWORD * 


Another day, TennaUrama committed a serioas 
blander in jesting, and the Raya) ^as mach 
enraged He sent for two soldiers, and making 
over the jester to them, he said “ Hero I take 
this knave out of onr presence and cut off hi8 
head with 5 onr swords” The soldiers carried 
him off accordingly, and as they were preparing 
for their cruel act. he spoke gently to them — 
Anyhow you are to cut off my head For 
the good of my soul, however, m the other world, 
allow me to go to yonder tank, stand neck-deep 
in the water and in that position, contemplate on 
God for one iiiulmrta while you both 
watch mo with drawn swords each on one 
side When my contemplation is over, each will 
take aim at the same instant, and cut off my 
head with one full sweep of his sword ” They 
agreed to do so and he went and stood thus 
in the tank, and when the swords were being 
aimed at him from both sides, he suddenly’^ went 
down into the water, and the sword of the each 
soldier cut off the head of the other Without 
losing much time, Tennahrama stood in the 
presence of the Rayar and, to his astonished queries, 
only offered this brief explanation “ The clumsy 
fcllov s ' they killed each other, and let mo escape ” 


• fours 
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JJOTf THE SEKTEIES WERE WHIPPED 

C 


'JpNCE there came to the Rayai's oonrt certain 
^ Bhagavata dancers from the Telngu country. 
The Raya] ordered a dance in the palace and 
gave orders to the sentries at the two gates not to 
let in Tennahrama When the dance was going 
on inside, Tennahrama went to the first sentry 
and said “ Allow me to go in. I shall give von 
half of what I get ” He allowed him to go in 
And he said the same to the second sentry and 
thus went in Then, taking out a churn-dasher, 
which he had brought with him concealed, he 
struck the dancer who was playing the pait of 
God Krishna The actor set 'up a cry of pain — 
Aiyo ' ” And Tennahrama remarked “ Fie ' Is 
this man Krishna ? He is said to have received 
several blows from tho churn-dashers of rnany 
herd-maids But how is it that he is not able 
to bear one single blow from my dasher?” On 
seeing him, the Rayai said “ How did he come 
in ^ Give him 24 stripes with a whip ” When the 
jester was being led out to receive the stripes, he 
asked the second sentry, “ Have you not consented 
to receive half of what I get ^ ” And he said, 
” True, I have.” ” I am to be given 24 stripes, 
and half of it — 12 stripes — you shall have ” Thus 
saying, he had the second sentry whipped, and 
also saw that the first sentry received the other 
12, himself escaping unhurt. 

* A Bet of religious people who sing aud dance and enact 
tho scones of Krishna’s life os depicted in tho Bhagavata This 
institution has gone out of vogue now, and has been replaced 
by what are called Kalakahepas, in which some religious 
-story IS expounded to the devout listeners with singing and. 
sometimes dancing 
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A A'Ol £L MODE OF PAINTI^^G 


^ 1 ’HE Rayai built a stoned house^ in a beautiful 

style He then sent for a painter and ordered 
him to paint suitable pictures on the walls of the 
mansion After finishing his work, the painter 
intimated the fact to the Raijar The Rayar 
proceeded to the house accompanied by hie 
ministers and others, and as he was being shown 
tbo several pictures, Tennalirama noticed a picture 
which was painted in profile And he asLed 
“Great King* This picture displays the limbs of 
only one side YThere are those of the other 
Ride'’’’ To this the Raya^ said “You must 
xjuaginc it all Don't ^ou know this ^ And as he 
Raid so, he laughed “Yes. I understand it now’*, 
said Tennalirama in apparent SInco^lt^ Some- 
times, after Tennalirama said to the Bayai one 
da> “ From the da^ we visited 3dur new mansion, 
I have been practi=;ing painting I have become 
an expert painter You must witness mj beautiful 
pictures nou " *' Indeed * said the Rayar and as 

the paintings in his palace had become old. ho, 
add^d ‘ You can then rub awaj all these old 
paintincrs and execute new ones in their places ” 
He tben gave him betel leaf and nuts for the 
work, vacated that house, and removed to another 
building Tennalirama then rubbed awa> all the 
beautiful paintings on the wall He painted a nail 
in one place a finger in mother place, a hand in 
a third thus, m his own wa\, ho filled tbo 
whol^ house with daubs and spoiled its beauty 
utterlj Ho then went to the Rayai and said “I 
have fini-bed m\ paintings Kmdl> favour me with 
a visit ** The Ragar, taking him cprionsl5. entered 

* Iha hi r o j of cIo3iag a or contract 
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tho bnilding nccompanied by eevernl people. On 
seeing tbe pictures, be said “ What ! Tennali- 
rama ' I see onlj odd limbs and fragments ” 
Ten^ialirnma said " Yon must imagine all tbe 
Giber portions to exist on the other side What t 
have jon forgotten that obvions thing?” The 
Rajar exclaimed, "O' I have been deceived 
Too have spoiled the vrhole bnilding " He was 
much ashamed and returned to his palace 
in anger. 


YI 

pnoriTiyo BY Tiin lwour of thieves 


■ ■YE night, Tennalirama came to know that 
FIX thieves had concealed themselves near 
his houFc and that they were only waiting for 
an opportunity to enter in and take away his 
things He soon went into the several rooms 
and safelj secured all the money, jewels, and 
silk clothes He then called ont to his wife and 
said lond enongh for the thieves to hear As 
tfiere is now much fear of thieves in this city, 
we shall keep all our property in a big box and 
loclf it safely Then he filled up a big box with 
stones and block. He himself, his wife and his 
son, all the three, carried the box to a well 
which was in a garden outside tbe house and 
threw it into the well with a heavy splash. 
The thieves, who had carefully observed all this 
and were thoroughly taken in, said to themselves ; 
“ It IS not necessary for us now to get into 
the house. Wo shall descend into the well and 
carry away the box. How easy they have made 
it for os I ” And with great eagerness, one of 
them descended into tbe well, but on examining. 
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found the vrater very deep, and said that if 
eome of the water was baled out, they could 
easily take up the box They all agreed to it 
They divided themselves into two parties of ttree 
each, and went to work with the object of 
draining the well And Tennalirama entered the 
garden unobserved and went on opening and 
closing the channels which conveyed the water 
to the several patches of land in which 
plantain, areca-nnt, lime, orange, citron, cocoa- 
nut and other trees were planted, and saw to 
the proper distribution of the water As there 
was plenty of water in the well, the thieves went 
on baling out water throughout the night When 
the day was about to dawn, Tennalirama cried 
aloud " The whole garden has been well watered 
Yon may leave ofl the buckets now On 
hearing it, the thieves ran away, glad to be let 
ofl so easily 


VII 

RE Am KG A COLT 


I HE Rayai got a supply of colts and distri- 
•*’ buted them all in his town at the rate of 
one colt for each house He also ordered that 
ovcr3 one who got a colt should receive three 
pagodas monthlj for grass, gram and drugs for 
bringing up the colt Thus every one received a 

colt and began to bring np the animal eacollentlj 
T^’nnalirama alone raised a small room shut up on 
all sides He left the colt at largo in that room 
and opened a gap in the wall just opposite to its 
face, and. inside the room, he dug up a small pit 
Every morning he went near this room with a 
handful of grass and fed the animal through tho 
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slit br bis own bands, and he ponred a little 
water m tbe pit inside the room himself. He did 
tbi^ m the evening also In this way, he converted 
the three pagodas, which he received monthly for 
rearing the colt, to bis own use. 

After three years, the Rayai ordered all the 
townsfolk to bring and exhibit their colts They 
brought their colts as ordered. All the colts were 
fat and fleshj with shinv hair — some skipping, 
some dancing and some jumping and running. 
Tennalirama alone did not bring his colt The 
Rai/ar called him and asked “Why have 

von not brought ^our animal?" And ho replied 
“ No one can approach and catch bold of 
mj’ colt If jon will give me the help of 
the best of the Muhammadans under you, I shall 
go and fetch raj’ colt." And the Rayai gave 

him the desired help The Muhammadan chosen 
for this dntj’ had a slender beard one cubit 
long The jester took him to where the colt 
was and asked him to look at it through the gap. 
The Muhammadan did so, thrusting bis face in tbe 
gap The colt thought that grass was being offered 
to it, and, bounding suddenly, caught hold of the 
HfTohammadan’s beard. 

The Muhammadan began to cry aloud "Allah! 
Allah ! ” Tennalirama ran to the Rayar at once 
and said “ The colt has caught hold of your 
Muhammadan and will not leave him off the poor 
man is crying piteously ” The Rayai went to the 
spot and saw howvthe colt had caught hold of the 
Muhammadan’s beard, and how the poor man 
straggled with pain When tbe wall was pulled 
down, the beard was easily released, but what was 
the 72 ct 7 /a; 'j5 astonishment to see that the oolt that 
had caused so much trouble was scarcely able to 
stand on its legs ! It was plain that Tennalirama 
'had not been feeding the animal properly , and 
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the Bayar demanded sternly \rhich way the 
moDthl\ allowance had gone But Tennahrataa 
knew how to answer readilj , “ You see how un^ 

manageable the colt is. even when so spanhgh 
fed >our strongest Muhammadan is unable tn 
control It If it should be well fed, I wonder whom 
3 on can find to keep and drive it” The audacity 
of the answer astonished the Bayai out of his 
anger, and he and the others laughed till they 
neaily split their sides 


VIII 

PEAUiyG A KITTEX 


^n^HE Rayai gave to each honseholder in his town 
a kitten and a cow. and ordered that the kitten 
should be reared on the milk of the cow Like others. 
Tennalirama received a cow and a kitten All 
the householders milked their cows and gave the 
whole yield to their kittens But Tennalirama, 
on the ver> first daj, milked his cow and placed 
it boiling hot near the kitten It eagerb lapped 
the milk and was scalded From that da^ foiward, 
all the kitten used to run awa^ the moment it saw 
all the milk Tennalirama then consumed the entire 
milk of the cow winch had been intended for 

the 1 ittcn After some da\s, the Rayai ordered 

all tne kitten^: to bo brought that he might sec 
them And of all the kittens, Tcnnalirama’s alone 
v'oe: Jean ]t appeared to be almo^^t djing 

IIov K it that this kitten is so lean*^” asked 
the / 'Ictjar * It runs awa\ at sight of milk 

whrt c<in I do ^ said Tennalirama The Rayai 

at once ordered some milk to be offered to it 
in rrO'Cnce And when it saw the milk, it 
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became afraid and ran away The Bai/ai ordered 
it to be caught, and on examining it, he saw that 
its tongne had been scalded Bat he was pleased 
witi? the joke, and laughed as he said “ There 
is a proverb which sais that the scalded cat 
never approaches even cold water Even so, jou 
have once placed hot milk before it and made it 
dread the ver\ sight of rank.’’ 


IX 

A GREAT DOCTOR OF SCIENCES OVERTHROWN 


ilNE daj' a learned man named Vidyasagaia* 
versed in several sciences, came to the 
court of the Rayai . The learned men in the 
Itayai's court grew anxious about their future 
position in the court, and spoke to Tennalirama * 
“There is a \a6t difference between his pioficienoy 
and our proCciencv If ho conquers us in dehate, 
it will he a great shame to all of us, and the 
Rayai will then send us away What shall we 

do*?" Tennalirama said “You need not fear, 

I shall contrive some means to foil him ” 

Then, on a certain day, that learned man — 
Vtdyasagaia — came to Rayai' s court for a 
disputation. Tennalirama had previously made up 
a handle of the dried twigs of the sesamum 
plant arranged in the shape of a palm-leaf book , 
and he had tied this hook with the rope which 
ip generally used in tethering buffaloes This 
volume he had tied up in a piece of cloth. 
With this bundle, he came and ^at before the 


The ocean of knowledge. 
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great doctor of all sciences On spemc the 
(supposed) volume, the doctor asked “What is 
the name of this book ? ” And Tennalirama said 
“this IS the book named Scsamn7n-fwig-d)icd- 
buffalo-ha7idage On hearing jt, the doctor was 
much perplexed and thought to himself “What* 
after having mastered so many sciences, it is a 
wonder that I have not even heard of the name 
of this book ” While he was thus lost in 

thinking, Tennalirama asked the pandit “You 
bear the reputation of being well versed in all 
the sciences Have you never come across 
this great science?” To this he replied "I shall 
answer you to-morrow ”, and went away to the 
house where he was temporarily staying Ho 
considered the matter long and anxiously, and, 
at last, came to a decision “ I am not able to 
understand even the title of the book How, 

then, can I know the subjects treated of in it? 
I must needs incur shame if I continue to stav 
here ” So arguing, he ran away from the place 
in the morning long before the day dawned 
And when the Tlayai heard that the great doctor 
of all sciences had decamped even without taking 
formal leave of him, he sent for Tennalirama 

and asked him how he had put that great 

doctor to flight The jester said By means of 

this book — Scsannim-twig-di icd-hitffalo haiidagc 

“ Untie the book,” said the Jlayar Ho did 
so And when the Rayar saw that dried 
sesamum twigs were tied up by the rope used 
for tjing up bnCfaloes, he understood the meaning 
of the several words and laughed saying “ I see, 
it was by a combination of these words that yon 
contrived to send away the pandit ” 
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X 

A ]\RE^TLEn DECEIVED 


‘ThEIIE wns n wroBtler named Afcis’ura He 
had conquered the wrestlers of varions conrts 
and came to the kingdom of the Rajiai with 
raanj badges of honour. All the wrestlers in the 
kingdom of the Rat/ai took alarm and wore m 
a Tennalirama saw this and asked them 

why they were so dispirited. Thej' said " Up 
to this time we have been living under this 
Maharaja with respect Now the time has 
come for us when we shall lose our position and 
even our means of livelihood A wrestler has 
come to reduce us to this position. What shall 
we do ? ” Tennalirama said “ Have no fear. 
Give me all j-our badges and follow mo as your 
chief." He then put on all the badges, and 
assuming the name of Virakesari, t took up his 
position with his followers in a tent opposite to* 
that of Atis’arn. That wrestler thought within 
himself " This chief seems to be a formidable 
rival. Let me first of all know my man. So he 
sent word to Virakesari that ho had come to see ” 
him. And Tennalirama sent back the following 
message “ You need not come here now You 
can make known your business in the Rayat's 
presence to-morrow ” Atis’ura, on hearing this, 
was much shaken, thinking “ What sort of a wrestler 
maj-^ ho be ? " Next day, the Rayar permitted 
Atis’ura and Virakesari to wrestle in his presence. 
Then Virakesari asked Atis’ura "Is your method- 
of wrestling the scientifio method or the physical- 
force method ? ” Atis’ura replied “ It is the 
scientific method." And then Virakesari said . 


♦ Atifl’ura = tho moat valorous 
t Lion in valour. 
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*‘I shall show yon some signs of the scientific 
method of wrestling If yon explain what those signs 
mean, I shall deem it proper to wrestle with yon/* 
Atis’nra said Let it be so ” Thereupon, Virabesari 
joined together the three fingers of Atis’nra’s 
hand, and hit his own chest with them, placed his 
adversary’s palms extended on his own shoulders, 
described a circle round his neck t with the front 
finger, showed his right palm hanging upside down 
up to the hip, + and waved his left fist § The 
wrestler saw these signs but could make nothing 
of them He thought over all the signs that he 
had learnt in wrestling, but in vain Having 
waited for some time, Tennalirama snatched from 
him all the badges which he had acquired in 
other places and, beating his victorious drum, 
entered his tent The next dav, the Raya) 
asked *' Tennalirama 1 What is the meaning of 
those signs which yon displayed yesterday ? ” And 
Tennalirama, showing those signs again, explained 
'* Atis’nra ^ If I approach yon, you will pierce me 
with your dagger in my chest and kill me I 

shall then drop down stretched on the ground 
with my face upwards Then who will protect 
my wife and child ”|1 On hearing this, the Raya) 
laughed heartily 

f Describing n circle round the neck incnns a wife m 
the language of the deaf and dumb among the Hindu*^, ns 
o. ^voman becomes wife by the mamago badge or talx 
being tied b\ the husband round her neck 

1 The symbol of the right palm* suspended up to the 
hip indicates child by the height from the ground 
Wa\ing the loft fist is questioning 

* This was what the jestor meant when ho joined 
together the three fingers of Atis’ura’s hand and dircctcxl 
them against his own chest 

T This was what Tennalirama indicated when ho brought 
on hi 0 own shoulders the extended palms of Atis’ura 
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the Brahman street There he kindled a Gre in 
a sacnGcial pit, and performed certain rites over 
it vrith the assistance of four Brahman priests 
Then he caused the dog to be bathed, notv-ith- 
standing its nnbearahle harking, and dracced it 
straggling and yelling piteonsly round the sacred 
Gre Again, he caused the dog to be dipped in 
'svater and again, he dragged it round the Gre, 
vhile the poor animal kept howling incessantlv. 
While he was thus engaged, the J7a?/ar came up 
and a^ked ‘ Why do yon treat this dog thns"^” 
j Tennaiirama replied, “ I intend making this black 
dog a white one ” The Bayar called him a mad 
man and bade him desist from the impossible 
attempt Tennaiirama promptly replied “ If a 
barber can become a Brahman, wh\ cannot a 
black dog become a white dog The Bayar 
felt that the rebnko was jn=it, and returned to 
the palace without going to the Brahman street, 
where there was great rejoicing 


xri 

CAUTEPlSA^TlOy: OF BPAH^fA^S 


the mother of the Bayar was about to 
*■ die, she desired to eat a mango frnit , but 
before it was brought, she evpircd The Bayar 
was very grieved that he could not fulGl the 
last wishes of his mother, and sending for some 
Brahmans, he said to them — “ ^ly mother set 
her heart on a mango frait, hut died before it wac 
given her By what means can I appease her soul^*' 
To this, they replied — ** If you make mango frnit« 
of gold and present them to Brahmans on the 
occasion of the annual ceremony of your mother 
her soul will be paciGed *’ The Bayar believed 
it and presented the Brahmans with mangoes 
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mnit'’ of Kold Next dnv, Tonnnlirnnmn invifod 
lo In'; hoii'-o nil Ihopr* Brnlnin'np I'o Hnd rcrou cd 
Ihc T fjift*? <nMnf: thnl tlir nnniml coronionv 

of IjI*; mo'.hrr v, np to bo ('olobralod in Ins Iioiibp 
Thrro bo hnlnn tbo bnndlo of nn iron Indie nnd 
c-i’Uornrd Xho Thrv v.ont nwnj ^\^pplnf;, 

nnd reported tbr> mnttrr to Ibe P.mmi Tho Pcn/nr 
Fcn*. for Tonnnbmnin nnd nnid. ” Wh> did jou do 
line onlrnmnne nrl'’’* Ho Ptnd " M> inolbpr in 
brr Inet mnnonlp wm' PufTorinf’ from comnlpioDR 
CinlrneitiF wn^ rcrnmmpndpd But before tbo 
liol bnndln of the iron Indie could be broupbl, 
fbe rspirr-l To appenep her loul, I ncled in 
th.F nnnnrr ’’ On lu-irinr (hip explfinatiou, the 
I. '7 f07 InuRhcd lonF und loud 


TALES OF HARIADA RAMAN 

in 

MR P- RAMACHANDRA RAO 


(T/'' Takf^cJ Mfinnda nam'iu rhni iltorr oj Ttnunlt liajnafi 
%n {nUrr^t aiu! poputntifu Thr tnorr (iv\u^\}\g t^lortrtf arc 
prfjfntf/i in c(jUrr{\ni\ Manada I^au\an va/i called to 
tie Uf ft rnoff Jortuxtouf^ rircum^tnucc, l}Xtt hr U]pheld 

thr fjivnifv ftj /.ir offer tri//i rnrr vxedom M Itrther fiuch a 
oj judxr\al and dftrrfwe acumen, ar deprete// t« 
/danada /(aman^ rralh/ rj'x/^fed or icftrf/irr the eharnefer jv? 

oTify the erratjon of a luTurtant hmw. It! r Str Conan JJox/Ic'h 

Holmi K, • dfponmt raxjeth not,'* but the talcc 
ndl found to dxeplaif, on the part of the hero, xlhmxtable 
Tfrourer xn the art of drUrixon, a profound infipr/ht mto 
Lumriix nature, and a rcmarl able pcrnpicacuy tn the un- 
ra\,eU\xiO of (ruth Thexj are aho not detoul of vitrrrct as 
aJJordxiuj thr forcxgn render a peep xnto the inner Ixfc atid 
cubtomfp of the Jlxnduv in Southern Indxa*] 

2 
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I 

THE THIEVES OVT^IVITTED 


\ GANG of four thieves in the Chola country, 
boarding for the time at an old vroman’s 
house, one day, entrusted her with the safe 
custody of a sealed brass pot containing their 
plunder, with strict injunctions that it was only 
to be returned on the joint demand of all four 
of them One morning, as the thieves were seated 
on the verandah of a house near by, a butter- 
milk seller passed along the street and, wishing 
to have a drink of the butter-milk, they sent 
the youngest of them to fetch a vessel from the 
hoarding-house woman The young thief saw his 
opportunity in this, and, entering the house, 
informed the old lady that his companions had 
asked him to fetch the brass pot left with her 
She, ho\\over, demurred to this, and referred to 
the original understanding, upon which the arch- 
rogue referred her to his friends seated outside 
She shouted out to them asking if she might 
deliver the pot to their messenger, and they, 
thinking only of a pot they had sent him fdr, 
shouted back a reply in the affirmative The 

safe deposit was accordingly returned, and the 
messenger disappeared with it through the 

backdoor of the house The remaining three, 
after waiting in vain for the return of their 
companion with the vessel, entered the house, 
and wore thunder-struck on learning what had 
actually happened Resolved, however, to make 
the old lady pay for their own folly, they 
dragged her before the City Judge who, after 
duo enquiry, pronounced judgment in favour of 
the thieves As the unfortunate woman was 

returning home, loudly bewailing her misfortune 
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II 

THE CHILD MURDERESS DETECTED 


M ARIADA. Raman’s father, when he heard of 
his son’s honours and appointment at court, 
was not quite pleased at his good fortune To 
him, it seemed that the office of a Judge was no 
empty honour, involving, as it did, the sifting of 
truth from a mass of falsehood He, therefore, 
did his best to persuade his son to relinquish the 
office as. in his opinion, the Judge who gave an 
erroneous or unjust verdict was guilty of heinous 
sin Manada Raman, however, did not agree with 
hiB father’s view, and declared that God had 
endowed him with a keenness of perception and 
wisdom sufficient to detect the hardest case, and 
iihat, noting to the best of his talents and placing 
hi 3 trust on Heavenly guidance, he feared not either 
going wrong or incurring sin Seeing that his son 
was firm in his resolve, the father resigned him 
to hiR fate and decided to betake himself to the 
life of wanderer, so that he might not bo on the 
spot to hear the cries of the litigants who might 
unjustly lose their causes bj the mistakes of hie 
son, and that he might not be a participator in 
hi8 Bin bj associating with him 

He, accordingly, loft the house, one day, 
without the knowledge of his son. and arrived, 
towards nightfall, at a neighbouring village, where 
he laid himself doTwn to rest on the verandah of a 
house from which the master was absent Now, 
it fio happened that the owner of the houso had 
two wive^ and a child by the younger of thorn, 
and that the latter was not very faithful to her 
husband She awoke at midnight, when her infant 
and her co wife were both fast asleep, and opening 
the door, admitted her paramour into the house 
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Snclonnlv, tljp hcrvrt? hrr hibv fpI up n cry, and 
for foir thnl th<’ liou^-oholil mipht. he a^^nkoncd 
and her puiU i5i‘5ro\ ored. the wretched woman 
nndp uo frrnp’c to fiIpulo Uf erics b\ Fqnoo/inR 
its neck IIs\inR lei her midni(;ht Msilor depart, 
she hnmedinlr'lv bernn a most piercinf: lamoiitaLion 
for the deith of her child, which plie ultnbnlod 
to the firft wife 

The ojllc''rF of tlie law nccordinpb look up 
the parlies to Mariadn Itimnn, nnd, thither also, 
hifi father folio. \ed ihoni iii disipiiso Ho liad 
been awake nil nmht. and had known the real 
facts of the tTC He. iherefore, aaid to 
himsplf. ■ I phni! Fce how m> son acquits 
hunsf-lf in this cisp, for if he snecpods in 
discoiennf; the truth of this afiaii, he may well 

be Iriif-ted to ehicidale the most intricate mxstprj ” 

On hcarinq the partiep, Mariada Raman was 

'inable to make up bin mind as to tho real 

author of this ehild-murder Tlio second wifo 

persisted m cdiarpinq the first wife with tho 
murder while the latter jirotesled her mnoconco. 
The former declared that she herself had seen the 
crime perpetrated but had no witnesses, and tho 
la/lcr liad nobody to %ouch for her innocence but 
her Q.'. n persistent protestation 

Mariada Raman inwardly prayed to God for 
guidance m the matter, and after a short delibera- 
tion, dire^'ted the t”o\.ornen, aeeiiser nnd acensed, 
to go round tlie as'.f’mhlj three times, quite naked, 
repfiling their atones No sooner did tho junior 
x’.ife. tho real nilprit, hear the words than she 
made ready to atrij) lierself naked, but tho elder 
declared that, rather than thus expose herself 
to shame, pbe v;as ready to admit that she bad 
committed the rrimo Mariada Raman was 
eelipficd, from their respective behaviour, that 
the second wife ./as the real murderess of her 
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child, and began to interrogate her ^vlth each 
success that he forced her to confess her guilt 
and falsehood, and she was accordingly sentenced 
to he hanged ‘ 

Manada Baman’s father was so delighted at 
his son’s sharpnes‘5, that he threw ofl his disguise, 
went up to him and declared that he was over 
joyed to find how well he deserved the honour 
and position conferred on him by the King, and 
that, henceforth, he had no doubt of his acquit- 
ting himself creditably in his office He assured 
him also that he had known of the occurrences 
of the previous night, and that the real culprit 
was the unchaste wife, as Manada Eaman had 
so cleverly found out 


III 

TEL COTTOX MELrHA^TS A^D THEIR PET CAT 


H OUR partners, who dealt in cotton bales. 

brought up a cat which served to keep rats 
ofl their goods They treated their pet kitten 
with so much fondness, that, having apportioned 
its four legs among themselves, each loaded bis 
own leg of the cat with costly golden anklets 
and other valuable jewels One day, the cat 
happened to hurt one of its legs, and ite owner 
accordingly bandaged the wounded limb with a 
rag soaked in oil When the cat approached the 
hearth, its bandage caught fire, and as it limped 
and jumped about hither and thither, in groat 
pain, the whole stock of cotton bales m the 
joint godown caught fire and was completely 
destroyed The owner of the wonnded leg was 
thereupon sued by the other three partners for 
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anronpce. on tlio proxind Umt it wns the wonndod 
lee Ibnt bnd cnnpcd Ibo conflnRrnhoD of the 
coUon. Mftrmdn 'Rnmtxn, before whom Ibo caneo 
canV np. Knev\ tbnl tbc nnforlnnato dofondaot 
\vn*- nol ronllj to blame nn be bad intended 
nolbinp evil, and that Ibo plamtifTs wore prefer* 
rinc n frivoloiih claim npainat bim Ho, tboreforo, 
cavr> n d‘'erfp v.berrln bo directed Ibat tbc 
t'ir<(‘ j’artiur*^ who ov. nrd (be i-niind leph abonld 
mbr pood to tbo o\Nni'r of Ibo v,oundcd IcR, 
tbo dcffndnnt, one quarter of the %nlne of tbo 
cot' on b vIpr dpptroNod. bccaupo it tbo pound 
lecp \.birb bad Indped the eat to jump about 
and «-« t fira tn (b» coltoii Imlrh 


IV 

icrrur riiitu 


^ 1^0 dairj \vomon 11% cd in oppofiite houses, one 
■** of v.bom owned only two cows, while the 
other was miPtreps of ten times that number. 
Tbc latter, \.bo war wantinR in thrift, borrowed 
€wo poundfi of Rboo from tbo former with n 
promiFP to return it within a specified time, 
but when the day armed and she was pressed 
to return tbo lean, she repndiatod tbo transaction 
alloRolber. 

Mariada Haman beard tbo case. The plaintifT 
bad no witnepses, while the defendant supported 
her plea on the ground that sbo was far richer 
than the plaintiff, and that the alleged loan was 
ridiculous on tbo face of it. 

Marindn Haman bade the parties attend on 
the following day, and, in the meantime, caused 
a mir> puddle to be ‘made right across the way 
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to the Court-house, so that anyone arriving there 
must needs wade through it 

On the parties appearing before him, next day, 
with their legs besmeared knee-deep with mud, 
Marmda Raman caused the women to be supplied 
with two vessels full of water, and of exactly equal 
capacity, and ordered them to wash their legs 
before entering the Court The plamtifT, after 
removing all vestiges of mud from her logs, bod 
still half a pot of water left, while the defendant 
had used up all her water, and still one of her 
legs was dirty Mariada Raman rightly concluded 
from this, that the defendant was a thriftless 
woman, and that the plea of wealth was un- 
tenable She had doubtless borrowed the gbeo 
as alleged by the plaintiff, and ho decreed its 
immediate restoration 


V 

THE FALSE WITNESSES EXPOSED 


pk CERTAIN person, about to start on a distant 
pilgrimage to Benares and other holy places, 
depo'^itcd with a merchant for safe custodi, during 
his pbsence, a valuable rnb>, which he did not 
care cither to leave at home, or to carr) on his 
person On his return from pilgrimage, some 
four \ ears later, ho claimed his rnb\ back from 
the merchant, but the latter, wishing to atipropriato 
the jewel to himself, replied that he already 
returned the rnb\ in the prccienco of throe 
witne=«ios , and to support him in bis falsehood, 
lie lured his own washerman, harbor, and potter, 
who were under obligations to him, and who were 
prepared to support him through thick and thm 
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who sent for the debtor and qacsfcioned him* 
The latter denied ever having borrowed monoj, or 
oxecnted a bond, or torn it as alleged Disraisaing 
the parties for the day, Manada Raman sent ‘for 
the creditor and, privately , asked him about the 
size of the bond alleged to have been dc8tro\ed 
The latter, speaking the truth, said it was about 
a span long, upon which Manada Raman advised 
him to 6a\ , when again questioned in the presence 
of the debtor on the following daj, that it was 
a ciihit in length The following da>, aecordinglj, 
in the presence of the defendant, Manada Raman, 
after cautioning the plaintiff to speak the truth, 
asked him to specify the exact size of the bond The 
plaintiff declared that it was a cubit in length, 
when the debtor, in an unguarded moment, blurted 
out that it was an astounding lie, for in fact, 
the bond was onI> a span in length, and added 
that a person who conld speak such an audacious 
falsehood in a court of justice, was not entitled 
to be heard This was exaotl> what Alanada 
Raman had wished to eluit from the husbandman, 
and being satisfied that his denials were grosslj 
nntrue, be directed him to return the amount 
borrow cd*forthwith with interest, and also awarded 
him fitting punishment for the mischief and 
perjnr\ committed b> him 


ino^ FATING FATS versus MAN FATI^G KJTLS 


/% EIARDWARE merchant, who bad occasion 
to go abroad, loft his stock-in trade in 
charge of a friend, but, on claiming it on his 
return, was met with the ropl> that a colon> 
of rats had invaded the store, and eaten up all 
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the iron He nccordinglj complained to Matiadn 
Haman, ^ho put him up to n trick of the 
same kind as his friend had played upon him. 
The result was that the merchant, apparently, 
resumed friendly relations with him, and, one 
festival day, invited his opponent’s «on home to 
participate in the merr> -making He, however, 
failed to seiJd back the hoj, as promised, but 
concealed him somewhere, and on being questioned 
by his friend, replied that as be was bringing 
the lad homo, a kite had pounced upon him and 
carried him ofT The father, in his turn, invoked 
the aid of Mariada Raman, who heard both 
parties, and after severely admonishing them for 
the patent falsehood of their amazing assertions, 
directed that each of them should forthwith 
return the other’s property on pain of being 
incarcerated for perjury 


VIII 

TEL PEARLS PECO] HR ED 


\ CERTAIN merchant who had two costly 
pearls worth a thousand rupees each, when 
proceeding on a journey, entrusted the pearls to 
his neighbour to ho returned to him when he 
came hack. On his return, he claimed his 
deposit, but his neighbour, taking advantage of 
the fact that there were no witnesses to the 
transaction, denied that be had ever been 
entrusted with any pearls Mariada Raman, after 
examining both the parties, and keenly observing 
their demeanour, came to the conclusion that the 
case was true as represented by the plaintiff, but 
to make assurance doubly sure, he deferred 
judgment for a few days. Meanwhile, he 
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acqnamted himself from the plaintiff’s deposition 
with the exact size and appearance of bis pearls 
He then obtained ninety-eight pearls of the same 
quality, size and appearance which he pasted 
through an old worn-out string, and sent for the 
defendant, to whom he handed ^thera with a 
request to have them re-strung on a new silken 
cord As he did so, he told him he had every 
confldence in his integrity and that he trusted 
he would return the entire 100 intact The 
defendant, who felt honoured hy this mark of 
confidence, cheerfully undertook to do so, but on 
coming home and counting the pearls he found 
only 98 Imagining that the missing ones must 
have been lost on the way, and fearing an 
unfavourable verdict in the merchant’s suit if he 
reported the deficiency, ho quietlj substituted the 
pearls he had robbed the merchant of, and 
retnrned a string of 100 pearls to Mariada 
Kaman When the Judge found his suspicions 
confirmed, he passed suitable sentence on the 
defendant 


IX 

TiJE niNQ nrsTonED 


yj^CERTAIN person, on pretence of having to 
show him«elf off before his relations, borrowed 
a golden ring of a friend, but never cared to return 
it The owner a few davs later, a«^ked for its 
return, \%hon the man, who had borrowed it, 
repudiated the loan point blank, and roundly 
denounced him as a liar The owner, then, took 
the matter to Manada Haman, who summoned 
and (jnr^tioned the borrower , but the latter 
charactefned it rs a most shamelecc; ^nd impudent 
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claim. As there was no witness on either side, 
Manada Eamao sent for a third person to test 
and weigh the gold, saving, as he handed him 

the ring, that he (Manada Raman) would, 

under the circumstances, divide the \alue of the 
ring equal!}' between the rival claimants He, 
however, first took care to con\oy a secret hint 
to the mediator to take away as ranch gold as 
he conld in the process of testing it on tho 
touchstone, and to under-estimate both its quality 

and value, and he sent a man along with the 

parties, to observe what occurred As the mediator 
was transferring the gold from the nog to the 
touchstone, the real owner kept protesting against 
this, when he heard ^the quality and value under- 
estimated, be fairly broke down, and began to 
weep, while the borrower remained mote, and quite 
unconcerned, nil the while. Upon their respective 
demeanours being reported to Manada Raman, he 
at once found out the culprit, and restored bis 
ring to the complainant Herein was verified the 
sajing, that ill-gotten gold has neither quality 
nor value 


X 

THE FOWL THIEF BETRAYS HERSELF 


A WOMAN’S fowl was stolen by her neighbour, 
who caught it on its straying into her 
house, and immediately cooked and made a meal 
of it. Tho owner had seen the bird enter the 
house of her neighbour, and questioned her about 
it, but tho culprit swore, by all the gods of the 
world, that she had never set eyes on it. The 
owner, thereupon, complained to Manada Raman, but 
tho thief persisted in her protestation of innocence. 
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Ab there was no evidence, Manada Eatnan distniesed 
the parties home He was, however, determined 
upon getting at the root of the matter, and hit 
npon a piece of acting which wonld throw tlie 
thief off her guard, if thief she was, as he more 
than half suspected Just as the two women 
were leaving the Court, Manada Eaman in a voice 
loud euough to he heard by them, addressed the 
following words to those present m Court “ Has 
there ever been seen such impudence on the part 
of a woman, who after stealing her neighbour’s 
fowl, has the effrontery to appear in Court 
actually with a feather of the fowl sticking on 
her head, and then to deny all knowledge of the 
crime imputed to her ^ ” This game of bluff, 
fortunately, met with success, for as soon as the 
words reached her ears, the stupid thief fell 
headlong into the snare set for her, and imagining 
that she had been detected, at once, passed her 
hand over her head to see if the fowl’s feather 
was sticking to it This was enough for Manada 
Raman, who at once concluded that she had 
appropriated the stray fowl, and subjecting her 
to a close interrogation, forced the truth from 
her own lips 


XI 

THE nPOKEX CROCKERY SET OFF AOAIXST 
THE DEAD ELEPHAXT 


\ GENTLEMAN who desired to conduct the 
wedding procession of his son with suitable 
splendour, borrowed, from a Mussalman, an elephant 
to accompany the procession During the progress 
of the procession, the elephfint died all of a sodden 
through some unknown cause The borrower, at 
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THE CATTLE THIEF DETECTED 


r 

tj VTO co;r-berG5 had their cattle pens clo^e tc 

^ one another, and one of them, r^ho had 
ofcen occasion to be a^ray from home, ased to 
request the other to look after hzs herd daring 
bis absence On one of these occasions, the * 
resident cor’-herd took advantage of the other’s 
absence, and snbstitnted three of his ball calves 
for toree of bis neighbours covrs Some time 
later the absentee’s herd vras totally destrojed 
by cattle disease He then fell npon evil days, 
va- reduced to vrant, and vras compelled to lead 
a precarious life He, one day, beeged the other 
to give him some milk to dnnk. Upon the latter 
ofTenog him some, he at once declared that it 
tasted like the milk of his covrs, and took the 
other before Manada Eaman The 5hief, of coarse 
denied the charge and challenged the complainant 
to adduce evidence in support of his accusation 
Asked ho'^ he could identify his cov- from merely 
tasting its milk, the complainant ansvered that 
ho had a peculiarly keen sense of taste, '^hict 
enabled him to make the identification Manada 
Raman vho natnrallj desired to test so vrildlj 
improbable and incredible a story, and to judge 
vhctber absolnte reliance could be placed on the 
plamtifTs v-ords. adjourned the case for 15 dajs. 
and in the meantime, caused three seed-plots to 
be prepared r-^th difTercnt kinds of manure, namelr, 
co'^-dunc cbeep-dnng, and rubbish, and soved a 
crop of greens thereon TVhen the latter rere 
readp to ga*he’“ he ca^^ed them to bo cooked 
and -er^ed to th^ rival claimant-, together v-ith 
cards prepa’^ed from a compound of cov’s milk, 
sheep’s m*Ik and baflalo’s mik The thief etc 
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the food vornciouplj, nnd pronounced iL OKColIonfc, 
but the renl owner turned up his nose nt tho 
repnet, nnd dcclnrod thnt tho vcRotnbles bad been 
prown with three difTeront Kinds of manure, nnd 
the curds obtained, from three difTereiit sorts of 
milk lilnrindn Rnmnn, finding that the com- 
plainant did in realitv possoBS the extraordinary 
sense of taste claimed b.\ him, bepnn to question 
the thief in a searching manner, when tho 
latter at Inst confessed liis guilt nnd rcconcd 
his due meed of punishinenl Hero was an 
illustration of the sajing that, sooner or later, 
murder will he out 


TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL 

BY 

R. KULASEKHARAM, BA, L T. 


f TliC liOmc of Birbal \f Oh famouB in Xori/tem India att 
tbat of Bama ib m the South Birhal uofi a great 

trjf and rourh^r An account of h\^ hfc is to hr found in 
the Ain J-At tan ** of Abul FazI Baja Btrha! iras a Brahnian 
Bhat or muittrcl According (o Badaum^ he came soon after 
AJhar^s acctrsion from Kalpi to court ichcrc his bon mots tn 
a short time made him a general faiourttc Jhs Hindi 
%tTscs itrtf aho much hied, and Aibar conferred on him 
the title of I\at Bar or {flvulu) Fort Laureate^ and had 
him constantly near himself He was often employed m 
political viihsions He accompanied Alhar on his forced 
match to Patna and Ahmedahad He spent his time chiefly 
at court In hts jJth ycar^ he was ashed to march against 
the Yvsvfzais in Bajoutr and Swat where he fell with his 
SfJOO ALhar felt the loss very keenly all through his Bfc 
It IS not easy to estimate the share which Bxrbal had in 
the religious ctoluiton of AlhaFe mind There arc several 
small bool s containing the to called stones of Bxrbal tn 
Urdu, and the other languages of Northern India, The 
following art a selection of sotnc of the more interesting 
StOTXtB, 
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TEE EARLY HISTORY OF BIRBAL 
o 

A bdul Khadir Badauni, Abul FazH and 
Moalana Azath are the three writers who 
furnish us with information regarding Birhal, the 
greatest wit at Akhar’s court The first two have 
recorded only fragments of his life in the Padsha’s 
court The third has written a somewhat 

complete account of the life and doings of the 
Baja, and we are indebted to it for much of 
our information regarding Birhal 

Birbal was born in 1541 AD in an insigniG* 
cant village known as Marjal on the hanks of 
the river Godavari He was horn in a pious 
Brahman family of the Surher sect The lad was 
hardly four years old when his father was taken 
away hy the cruel hand of death There are 
conflicting accounts as to his early life Moulana 
Azath, reiving on some authorities, givo& the 
original name of the hero as Hesh Das and 
considers him to have heen a Brahman of the 
Bhat sect Ahdnl Khadir agrees with this writer 
in regarding Birbal as a Brahman, but differs as 
to the original name and place of hirth 
According to him, the name was Brahm Das 
and the place of hirth Kalpi The death of the 

• Badnuni was an orthotlo>. lluhainmoclnn historian. Ho 
wa3 a \cry romarkablo man 

Undor instnictions from Akhnr, lio translated tho 
P*aran>ann from its original Snaskrit into Persian, as well 
ns p'\rt of tho Mnhabhamta His chief Inatorical work is 
TariV h i Badauni or Annals of Badauni It is a \ory 
favourite book ^Mth bigoted ^luhnramadans who disliked 
the inno\ ntions of Akbar “Akbar^byG B Jlnllo^on, c s i 

f Faizi and Abul Fnzl wore brothers Tho^ were two 
If'arnM men who enjoyed \ery intimate fncndahip with 
Akbnr They posses'^ed tho same eclectic spint in religion 
ns Akbar 
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\iatbor Kali Das told aevorcly on tho poor mother 
xrho GOOD followed her hnsband. Birbal had two 
brotberg the elder brother Mohan Ram died in 
•jnfanc}’. and the yonoRor Gnnga Ram renounced 
the world and went to the forestR of Nepal to 
lead the life of a recluge Then Birbal, who had 
been loft helplcR';. had to bo taken care of by 
hiG father’s relatnes But fate was not rolentlesB 
Tho chief pandit of the Slate of Kalinjar gave 
his daughter in marriage to him He now lived 
n life of nffluoncp and oa^o at his father-in-law’s 
house The fi^thor-in lav died soon after, and 
Birbal was made tho chief pandit of tho State. 
The new pandit dislingui'-hod himself so much 
that, before long, his fame spread bej’ond tho 
confines of the small State 


i.\rn<)iJVCTJON j\TO Tin: 
roiHT ()] A Kin I! 


T HBRE are different accounts as to how Birbal 
came to he introduced to Akbar’a court. 
One account has it that ho reiimjiiishod his post 
in Kalinjar, and wont to Delhi Hero his learning 
and piety helped him to become the puiolitt'' of 
one Ramchand, a very wealthy man. But Birbal’s 
wit conld not be hidden under a bushel and 
accounts of his wit and humour were related in 
the ba/aars of Delhi Akbnr came to hoar of 
Birbal. In his court, there were many learned 
'men, but there was no court fool {niushhaia). 
Birbal was taken to tho court that he might 
please tho Padsha (Emperor) in his leisure hours. 
According to Moulana Azatb, Akbar and Birbal 
met by some accident and became friends. Abdul 


*■ Tho family prioat 
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Khader Badauni writes “ Akbar from the beginning 
had a liking for the Hindus One da\ ho met this 
poor Brahman pnesc Brahm Das of Kalpi sin^ging 
for alms in the streets of Delhi He took pity 
on him and liked him for his music and wit 
Their acquaintance gradually grew into intimate 
friendship ” There is still another account of the 
introduction of Birbal into the court of Akbar 

One day. an attendant of the Padsha served 
him pansxipari a little too much of chnnam 

Aa a result of it. the Emperor’s mouth smarted 
He grew angry and ordered the attendant to go 
and purchase from the baz'^ar a quarter of a measure 
of chnnam The servant, when he went to the 
bazaar, met Birbal there 

The latter, who was inquisitive by nature, 
asked him why he required so much chnnam 
The servant narrated to him what had happened 
thereon, Birbal warned him that the chunam 
which he was bujiug was meant to be used bj 
the angry monarch to bring about his destruction 
He further advised the servant to buj along with 
it an eqnel quantity of ghee and instructed him 
to drink the ghee if be is compelled to consume 
the chunan The servant then went to tfic 
Padsha and was ordered b> him to dissolve the 
chnnam in water and drink the solution The 
servant obeyed out afterward^ drank the ghee 
When the servant appeared again before the 
Padsba uninjured, he was asked to explain how 
he managed to survive the draught The servant 
related bo"" he acted up to the advice of the 
stranger Akbar wondered at the device adopted, 
and ‘=ent for Birbal YThen Birbal came, the 
Padsba received him very Kindh and ordered that 
he should henceforth br^ attached to his court 

* Betel baf and nut v-hich Irduin* are in the Ijibit 
of cb-^cg 
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Birbal’s cnlture and the keen senee of humour 
"^ith which nature had endowed him eminently 
•fitted him to play his role in the court He was 
well® acquainted with Urdu literature bo much bo 
that Akhar soon made him the inaliKushora 
(the Poet Laureate) and paid him two thous- 
and gold mohurs per month The Emperor was 
lavish in the honours that he conferred on him 
*The learned Brahman was the recipient of so 
many titles that it is said that one had to 
write at least two lines before one could actually 
give all hiB titles. Besides all this, the Padsha 
conferred on him also the title of ‘ Raja ’ Indeed, 
Birbal rose so high in Akhar’s favour and grew 
so intimate with him, that many a time the 
presence of the wit was required even in the 
royal bed-chamber to regale the Emperor, 


I 

BIRBAUS EARLY HUMOUR 


W HEN Birbal was six years old, he used to keep 
company with a mischievous Mussalman lad 
The two lads once observed a certain pair of dogs 
playing together The colour of the bitch was 
'black, and might be therefore called m Urdu, Kali, 
a black one The name of Birbal’s mother was 
also Kali “ Look how Kali plays with the dog,’* 
said the Mussalman lad Though Birbal was only 
a 3^ouDg child, yet there were indications of his 
prospective wit He retorted ‘ In your eyes the 
bitch 18 black, but pray ask the dog, she is Nemath 
{a blessing) m his eyes ” Now the mother of the 
Muhammadan lad was called Nemath, and the 
rebuke went home to him 
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II 

TO MAKE A LIXE SHOPTEP 


After a vexations debate in the court, the 
Padsha drevr a line on the floor and asked his 
courtiers, ttLo v-ere hotlv discussing as to vrho 
was the wisest among them, to make it shorter 
without rubbing g 5 a portion of it The courtiers 
did not know what to do. a.nd kept silent Then 
Birbal stood up at once and drew a longer line 
by its side The king and the courtiers agreed 
that the original line was now made shorter by 
comparison vnth the longer one 


III 

THE SOX IX L-.Vr V, OPSE THAX THE DOO 

bINE day Akbar asled Birbal to present before 
him one of the Emperor s relations who was 
nngrate^nl. and one not related to him but who 
was grateful to him E rbal agreed to do so and 
brought to the court the Padsbr’^ '^on-in-Iaw and 
a dog The courtiers thought that it was acaiUct 
rules to take a dog into the roval presence But 
objectioDpble a= the procedure was, they dared not 
cross Birbal He went to the king straightway and 
said “ Those whom Huzur wished to see are 
in readinc=~” 

* Ddzh had becQ iDoke^j ur-n cncl<^^n 

and tbf* s'ncT tnc pwion* d'i> s*iLl 

rec 3 ’*d eir cs gnen, ALba; cfr to cl^'^va — 

Abbar, by G B c s i , Pnzms or 1 :w)ia Swurs 

It 1= ci no-.? to no^c c*;^cdox H^du? tebo-^ 

way3 of looking at ♦bmg? a’o tber*' of 

the Ilubamrxad^n?. c* wi b town w tb^ 

7 Voxr Mo^e^^y 
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"Let UB Eoe them," observed Akbar. “Here 
is the nngratefnl one,” said Birbal pointing to the 
young man "Thongh ion gave him yonr daughter 
and several lakhs of rupees, jet he is not satisfied 
and speaks ill of jonr Majesty behind jonr back" 
“ Well, 'let ns have a look at the other,” observed 
the Padcha trjing to pot on a cbeerfnl face. 
Birhil produced the dog and said, here is the 
grateful one He is satisfiod vitb a crust of bread 
and keeps guard at the door He keeps awake 
when the mncler sleeps and sees that no harm 
comes to him ” 


IV 

TUI. MILK or A JiULLOCK 


llXCE, the Padsba ordered Birbal to procure 
^ for him the milk of a bullock The latter 
was at hiR wits’ end, and prajed for a week’s 
lime just to put off the monarch’s wrath No 
sooner was the request made than it was granted. 
Cirbal then went home, and sat down quite 
dejected His wife, who was a wise and clever 
ladj, thought that the king might have proposed 
some riddle which he was not able to solve She 
approached her husband and asked him as to 
what troubled his mind He replied “ The king 
has ordered me to supply him with the milk of 
a bullock, and hence I am dejected not knowing 
what to do ’’ The wife smiled and said that it was 
not a diflicnlt task and that she would help him 
“ I shall, however, laj’^ down one condition,” she 
said, “ that you don’t leave the house for one 
week, and let mo have your company all to 
mjself” 'Birbal was not unwilling to act as 
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desired On the seventh day, she decked herself, 
took a handle of clothes, and went to the tank 
opposite to the royal palace to wash them She 
began washing the clothes on the steps of ^the 
tank The Padsha, when he beheld the beantifnl 
ladv so ncbly dressed engaged in such menial 
work as washing clothes, wondered what conld 
have made her do so, and sent for her And 
on her beina brought to his presence, the Emperor 
observed “ Tell ns, fair lady, what has pat yon 
to the necessity of washing clothes ” 

“Hay it please your Majesty,” she answered, 
*‘My hnsband brought forth a child a week ago 
onr servant has left ns without notice I am thus 
put to the necessity of having to wash the clothes 
of the confinement-room ” 

"May Allah save ns’ *Wbat is the world 
coming to ^ Is there indeed such a man^” 

“ The world is certainlv come to a strange 
pass when her rnler requires his ministers to 
procure for him bollock's milk ” Akbar understood 
that she wa^ the wife of Birhal and sent her 
home with nch presents 


Y 

AKBAP S VAXITT PEBf KKD 


KBAR'S tiste=; and fancies constantly underwent 
chance^ In his last days, he conceived a 
liking for European costume and used to dres=^ 
himself like a white Sahib He was fond of 
costly je^^els and always wore a necklace of 
pearls One evening as he was walking along 
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iihe sea-shore, he flung his precious oinamenfc 
over the waves But no sooner had he done so, 
than he ordered Birbal to fetch it baclr “ Pray, 
-excuse me,” replied the wit, I let it travel on the 
waves, so that it may proclaim thy glory in the 
‘land of the ‘Whites,” and the Padsha was silent. 


VI 

THE ILL-OMENED MAN 

^llNCB Allbar asked Birbal, if he knew of any 
man of ill-omen in Delhi "Yes, I have 
heard of a man in the city,” replied Birbal, “ and 
it 18 said of him that if one were to look on 
his face early in the morning, one would not get 
a crust of bread the whole day ” “ Bung him 

•here one morning and we shall try the 
experiment,” said the Emperor " Birbal brought 
the unlucky man to the Padsba’s palace and 
-arranged matters in such a way that he 
was the first person whom the Emperor saw 
after getting up from bed It somehow happened 
that the Emperor was so busy that day, engaged 
m the business of the State, that he could not 
find time to eat till the evening. He sent for 
Birbal, and observed, “ The man is undoubtedly 
of very ill-omen, let him, therefore, be hanged ” 
Birbal replied, " 0 king of kings, because you 
saw his face in the morning, you could not find 
time to eat, but he is to be hanged because he 
looked on your Majesty’s face Now, pray, decide 
who 18 the more ill-omened person ” Akbar saw 
the unwisdom of his order, and accordingly 
remitted the sentence. 


* With all his hberality and breadth of view, Akbar 
'himself was not free from superstition — Akbar, Rule as of 
Skdia Seetes 
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VII 

TEE SIX BEST THIXGS 

O N a fine eveniog, Akbar and Birbal f^ent 
through an avenue of trees in Delhi, enjOMDg 
the delicious breeze The conversation turned on 
various topics They talked of the glories of the 
tropical sky, of the grandeur of the sunset, as 
it vrould appear when viewed from one of 
the loftiest palaces, of the calm repose of the 
huge trees whose foliage rustled with the gentle 
breeze, and of the birds of variegated plumage 
which were seeking their night’s shelter They 
reflected on the goodness of the Creator who was 
the author of the sky and the rainbow-coloured 
clouds As they walked along, a gurgling gushing 
brook attracted their attention On approaching 
it, they were charmed by the weird, twisted 
picture of the sky clouds and trees which the 
brook in its tortuous course mirrored forth They 
sat for a while on its bank inhaling the cool air 
laden with the fragrance of a thousand forest 
flowers Then as they were leaving that pleasant 
spot, Akbar asked Birbal to name to him what 
he considered as the best miik, the best leaf, the 
best flower, the beet frnit, the best king and the 
best sweetness Birbal stood np and answered, 
“ Mother’s milk is the best becanse the child 
grows to be a great man on it The paii is the 
most nseful among leaves because cverjonc chews 
it The flower of the cotton plant claims the 
foremost rank among flowers because it clothes 
us A dntifnl son is indeed the best fruit because 
the virtues of the ancestors continne to live in 
him Indra is the most benevolent among kings 
because he sends down ram which nourishes the 
whole earth The sweetness of kind words is the 
most pleasing because one wins the aflection of 
people thereby without spending any monej 
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VIII 

Dir.n \L 0.\ TIIL QVrSTIOK OF 
snAViyo Tin: pn MW 


■ pNE dnj ■R'hcn Akbnr was boldinp bis dwhai, 
^ n diEcnSBion nropp nmonR bis courtiers ns to 
the qncetion of shnvinR tbe beard Those learned 
in Mubnmnindan lore quoted verses from the 
Koran, to pro\e that tbe board should on no account 
bo 6bn\od “If the beard is sha\ed," said they, 
“One ^vould commit a heinous sin" There were 
some astute Brahmans in the court who were of 
opinion that there was considerable wisdom evinced- 
in the injunction that a man should grow his 
beard "For,’ saidthej, "Aiabia is subject to the 
e'^tremos of temperature, and in the winter, chill 
winds, perchance, blow in the country, so that the 
Prophet, solicitous of the health of the faithful, 
ordained that thej should grow their beards, m 
order that the hair might protect the glands of tbe 
throat, and v.nrd off diseases” The discussion 
wac, however, a profitless one, and was taking too 
much of the \aluablo time of the Emperor Birbal 
saw this, rose, and, addressing the monarch 
said " Maj it jilease yonr Majesty, order a razor 
to he brought, and I shall shave off tho beards of 
all the learned Aaalims and Faazils assembled 
here and then there will be no discussion regarding 
beards” There was a truce to all discussion as 
they were afraid lest the Padsha should agree to 
the suggestion of his favourite 1 


• Both tho wortln nro Arabic An Aaahnn is a loarnod man 
and a Faaril is a doctor of learning 

t In tho later years of Ins roign, Akbar introduced, to 
tho great annoyanco of tho bigoted party at hia court, tho 
practice of shaving Iho board In a hot countrj such as 
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IX 

THE WATER IN THE GANGES IS AMRIT 

^ 


the Padsha asked Birbal to tell him 
which river contained the best water Birbnl 
answered that the water in the Jnmna was the 
best The Emperor remarked, “ According to your 
religion, the water of the Ganges is the best, and 
yon must indeed be very ignorant of Hindu 
beliefs, since yon speak of the water of the Jumna 
ns being the best " Birbal rejoined that what was 
contained in the Ganges was not water, hut Amnt 

India, the advantages arising from the use of the razor aro 
too obvious to need discussion But although the order was 
not obligatory, the compliance or non compliance with the 
custom became a distinguishing mark at the impcnal court 
Fow things are more repugnant to a devout Mussalraan than 
the shaving of his beard It was so then, and it is so now 
The example set in this respect by the so\ oreign caused then 
many murmurs and much secret discontent — Akdak Rulers 
OF India Series 

Akbar, in 1000 (1692 AD), forced his courtiers to shave 
oflf their beards ’ — Am t translated by Blochmnn 

The long board was worn hy all good ^luslims, but Akbar 
ordered the offlcors of his court to appear with8ha\on faces 
This was m the year 1692, when ho was fifty years old — 
The Mogul Emperors of &sdustan by E S Holden 

1 The door of Shah Akbar, the victonous, is a Paradise 
of rest , 

2 And if I have my beard, I do so not to beautify myself I 

3 But because boards, hko crimes, aro of a deep black 
dye, and can, therefore, have no place in a Paradise 
Qhayuri of Hicar 


The drink of the Gods 
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X 

THE JEALOUSY OF THE COURTIERS REBUKED 
» 

W HEN the conrtiers saw that Birbal waa en- 
joying the special favour of the King, they 
became jealons of him and tried their best ta 
get rid of him from the duibai. Some of the 
favonred ones among them who were intimate 
with Akbar represented to him that Bubal did 
not possess any special qnalities which were absent 
in themselves and that it was not advisable 
that a man so vain as he should occupy a high 
position The Padsha answered that Birbal per- 
formed deeds which the others could not possibly 
do. Then they begged of him to set them a task 
which he thought was heyond their capacity. 
He promised to do so in due time and ordered that 
Birbal should not be admitted into the duibai any 
more Two or three days after this incident, he 
ordered them to have a lazat* 4 feet long and 
8 feet wide, made A few hours later,' the iaza% 
of the required dimensions was produced before 
the Emperor Then the Padsha said to the 
courtiers, “ I shall lie down and yon will cover 
my body completely with lazax" All of them 
tried their best to do so but failed He ordered 
that Birbal should be sent for Birbal came and 
requested to be informed what he had to do. 
The Padsha pointing to the cloth said “ Cover 
me completely with yonder razai ” Forthwith, 
he folded the king’s legs a little and covered the 
body completely with the razai The courtiers - 
remarked that Birbal ought not to have folded the- 
Padsha’s legs as it was a piece of impudence 
Birbal answered, “ There is a maxim that one 
should not stretch one’s legs beyond the length 
of the 1 azai ” 


* A bod-sheet 
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XI 

TOBACCO AXD THE ASS 


Dopiaza and Raja Birbal were the two 
learned and famous jesters m the court of 
Akbar They delighted the king with an exercise 
of their wit Though Molla Dopiaza was the equal 
of Raja Birbal in point of ability, the latter was 
the greater favourite of the Padsba, and there 
was no limit to the extent of liberty Birbal 

could take with the Emperor 

One day, Akbar and Birbal were seated on 
the terrace of the royal palace Opposite to 
them there was a tobacco field on which an ass 
was standing Birbal was fond of smoking 

and chewing tobacco Therefore, the Padsba. 

directing his attention towards the field, observed, 
“ See tobacco is such a bad thing that even an 

ass does not like to eat it ” Birbal, smiling 

rejoined, ‘‘Only people who are like the ass discard 
the fragrant leaf ” 


XII 

THE MOST IMPOPTAXT LEAF 


'41NCE upon a time, after a snmptnous dinner, 
when the Padsba was surrounded by his 
courtiers, he asked them which was the most 
important leaf After a consultation, they submitted 
to him that they considered the plantain leaf to 
be the most important one as it was the largest 
in size The answer was not acceptable to the 
king Birbal who was seated near the throne, 
exclaimed that the pan was the leaf par excellence 
because it gave a sweet breath to the royal 
lips All applauded Birbal and the Padsba also 
•was pleased 
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XIII 

DIFFERE^s^T KINDS OF BLIND MEN 


O NE da^, Akbar, reprimanding Birbal for some 
fanlfc, called him a blind man Pardon me, 
Yonr Mnjesfcv,” said Birbal, “ there are many 
kinds of blind men, of what kind am I?” The 
Padsha, taken aback a little, asked him to mention 
the difleront classes of blind men There are two 
main classes,” answered Birbal, vjz , those who 
have no eyes and those who have eyes, but are 
still blind in one way or other. The last class 
again has three snb-divisions, v^z , 1 Those who 

have eyes, hot do not make use of them , 
2 Those who are blinded bv wealth and 8 Those 
who arefblind in some organ of their body such as 
the foot And I am snre there is many another 
Trind of blind men, hut I am forgetful at 
present” The Padsha ordered Birbal to give him 
concrete examples of the different classes of 
blind men. 

A few days afterwards, he went to the 
market place, spread his uiumalt sat thereon 
With ink and paper before him and went on 
writing Some of the servants of the Stihai t by 
whom be was recognised asked him what he was 
doing there and Birbal wrote down their names 
"Next day, he went to the prominent officials dressed 
shabbily They thought that the Padsha might 
have been displeased with him. Some of them 
did not speak to him, while others said — “We do 
not know who yon are/* Whereon Birbal took 
down their names under the category of men 
"blinded by wealth. He issued a notice to these 

* Tho cloth worn over the shoulders 
f Tho king. 
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two classes of men to be present at conrt on a 
certain day He himself went to the conrt on 
that daj, and, receiving them, asked them to wait 
till they received farther orders Ho then saw 
the Padsha and informed him that he had brought 
with him two kinds of blind men and they would 
be presented before him, if required The Padsha 
wanted them to he produced Birbal produced 
them and also gave the lists “ My lists give 
the classification and Huzur may satisfy himself,” 
said he First, the Padsha wanted Birbal to 
point out those who were blind in the eyes 
When Birbal presented the people whom ho had 
put under that head, the Emperor remarked in 
anger that only a blind man would say that they 
were blind in the eyes 

“ May Your Majesty pardon me,” said Birbal, 
”005 day, I spread ray 1.11 mnal in the market 
place and sitting thereon, was writing These 
people asked me what I was doing, although they 
saw what I was doing Hence I have put them 
down as people blind in the eyes ” The Padsha 
burst into a hearty laugh and asked Birbal to 
produce those who ma}" be regarded as having 
been rendered blind by wealth Birbal, pointing 
to those who did not recognise him when he 
was poorly dressed, said, ” Maj Huzur bo pleased 
to ask these whether they can make out who I am ” 
When the Padsha looked at them, thoso officials 
were ashamed and did not know what to 8a> 
Birbal observed, ** I went to their houses in this 
poor dress and they recognised me not So I 
tbonght that wealth bad deprived them of ordinary 
vision which men possess ” The Padsha laughed 
again, and asked Birbal to try and produce before 
him people who raaj ba regarded as being blind 
in the legs The ever-resonrceful wit promised 
to do so ere long 
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A few days lafcer, there was a great oonoonrse 
of people in the Padsha’s palace on account of 
a feast. After dusk, Birbal entered the palace 
followed by some companions The latter, as 
they came along, shouted that the palace had 
caught fire Several people rushed out being 
frightened, and in the hurry, wrongly put on 
shoes not belonging to them. When they came 
out, there was no fire, and they soon discovered 
that Birbal and his accomplices were responsible 
for the scare. 

The Vazir represented to Akbar that Birbal 
was liable to be punished for having raised a false 
alarm. The Padsha called on his favourite to 
explain his conduct. Birbal replied “ Oh, king, 
I wanted to test whether thfe people were blind in 
the legs or not Huzur will see that only a few 
people are wearing their own shoes The others 
have exchanged theirs, wherefore I deem them to 
be blind in the legs,” The courtiers, who would 
fain have Birbal somehow disgraced, felt ashamed 
when they heard this. The Padsha enjoyed a 
hearty laugh and richly rewarded Birbal. 


XIV 

BIEBAL ACTS TEE PART OF A OHILD 


O NCE Akbar held a grand durbar. There were 
present around him all his ministers, all the 
generals of his forces, the feudatory pnncdS and 
several nobles. The eyefe of all present were in 
quest of one important figure of the Emperor’s 
court, vins., Birbal who was at once the chief 
jester as well as the favourite adviser of the ^ 
Emperor. The’Spadsha was all impatience to seef^* 
him, and so sent word to him to be p • 
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at the durbar immediately Wheu Bitbal came 
and took his seat, the^Padsha asked him ^vhy ho 
was so lafce* 

“ My Lord ” said Birhal, " I should have been 
here Iour ago but for my little son who* was 
cross He was weeping his eyes out for 1 know 
not what And it took me all this time to appoaso 
him “What,” asked the l^adsha, “ is it so diffioult 
a task to pacify a child ? ” Birbal answered “ My 
Lord knows little of such things You havo 
no children and even if you have, tho duty of 
looking after them will not devolve on your 
Imperial Majesty ” 

“ No, no,” said the Emperor, “ I am not 
Ignorant in such matters and had I been 3^00, 
I should have easily satisfied tho child ” 

To this, Birbal made reply “ My Lord, what 
are your humble subjects but your children 
Now I, one of your subjects, shall start being 
cross with you like a child and ^do 3 on then 
make trial of your skill ” ? The ^^adsha instantlj^ 
agreed to this And Birbal began crying most 

piteously like a child The Emperor descended 
from his throne trying to act his part, and 

asked him m tender, soothing tones, “]\Iy son, 
what ails you, why do you cry, and what will 
yon have? Would you have tojs, fruits or 
flowers ? My darling, do bub name your wish 

and yon shall have it instantly ” This but 
seemed to make the baby all tho more cross and 
be c|ped still more violently The royal father, 
after a great deal of trouble, got him to prattle 
out. " Papa, I want a stick of sugar cano ” 
Greatly relieved in mind, Akbar ordered a number 
of them to be brought, and tho baby was 

allowed his choice of them Taking one of tboso, 
Birbal, tho babj. started crying again as if his 
heart would break The l^adsha wondering what 
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iihe baby wanted tried to comfort him again, and, 
after some trouble, fojind that the baby now 
•de8ii;pd the oane to be out into nice thin slices 
Bnt the astonishment of the Emperor knew no 
bounds, when the baby started crying at the top 
of his voice when the wondering servants set 
before him the plate of sliced sugar-cane The 
Emperor applied himself to the task of soothing 
the child What was his surprise when he 
• learnt now that the baby now desired his royal 
■father to le-constiuot the sugar-cane from the 
slices ? By this last request, Akbar was completely 
baffled and gave up the game, declaring Birbal to 
be the victor 


XV 

SIBBAL AND TANSEN 


A S Birbal grew in the good-will and favour of 
Akbar, he naturally became an object of 
qealousy to the Muhammadan noblemen that 
formed part of his Court They could not but 
resent the King’s seeking Birbal’s advice in all 
matters affecting the State This feeling gradually 
acquired such strength that they determined as 
a body to approach Akbar on the subject 

Now there lived a famous musician of the 
name of Tansen Who had earned for himself 
many titles and a great reputation in the courts 
of the various princes of Northern India Tansen 
, was not an infidel like Birbal who was a Brahman 

" * There were thirty svs. pnacipal musicians m Akbar’s 
Court Miyan Tansen was at the head of them all 
Bamchand was the patron of Tansen before he came to 
the Emperor’s Court Most of hia compositions are written 
in Akbar’s name and his melodies are very popular in 
Northern India even at the present day 
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and an idolater Tansen, thev said to themselves, 
18 as great a mnsician as Birbal and what is 
more, a true Mnssalman And, therefore, muster* 
mg courage, they, m a body, petitioned the great 
Emperor that he would graciously be pleased to 
appoint Tansen in the place of Birbal and accord 
to him a position of greater dignity than that 
which Birbal enjoyed This, they said, would 
afford incalculable pleasure to the Faithful* 

Not a little surprised at this strange request, 
Akbar remarked, ** I know Tansen well, he is 
proficient only in music and knows next to 
nothing of state-craft Moreover, he does not 
possess the superior intellect of Birbal ’* Thus 
foiled in their attempt, they retired from the 
royal presence, but jealousy grew all the stronger 
in their hearts, and they would not give up' 
their attempts to displace Birbal from Akbar’s 
favour 

The schemers met one night in a courtior'e 
house and the spirit of rivalry was very keen as 
to who should offer the best suggestion which 
would pave the way for the Hindu’s ruin. 

“ I have arranged for a musical party in ray 
house, to-morrow night, when" Tansen will play- 
hiB Eoul-bewitching tunes Shall we not invite 
the Padsha to come and listen to Tansen,” said 
one of the number 

“ Amen * ” cried all, ** may the Prophet como 
to our rescue^” 

I swear by the beard of the Prophet,” 
exclaimed one of the noblemen, unless something is^ 
done to check the ascendancy of the Hindus, we. 
the Faithful, shall be nowhere ere long ” 

So, a grand musical performance was got up 
in the house of one of the noblemen and Akbar 
was present on the occasion Tansen was at his 
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■Tjeet and the Padeha certainly expressed his 
-admiration for the mnsioal talents of Tansen. 

“ May Yonr Majestj^ live long I ” explained the 
'nohle host, “ now that yon recognise the merit of 
Tansen, will yon henceforth he pleased to make 
'him yonr piotege and the recipient of greater 
hononrs than Birbal ” 

“You are very much mistaken,” answered the 
, Emperor, " there is no comparison between Tansen 
and. Birbal, the insignificant mosqnito may as well 
grow jealous of the elephant 1 Nothing will be 
so absurd as raising him to the position of one 
of my advisers'” 

But Akbar after a while thought it \70nld be 
best to demonstiate to his coni tiers once for all 
the intellectual supeiiority of Bubal He wrote 
two letters to the King of Burma m which he 
desired the bearers to be put to death. Birbal 
and Tansen were each given a copy of it and 
desired to take it to the King of Burma. Birbal 
was not without his misgivings A thing like 
this had not occurred before, but he had done 
no wrong and felt sure that his knowledge of 
human nature and his sound common-sense would 
stand him in good stead even in Burma. 

Birbal and Tansen started on their journey, and, 
-after many difficulties, reached the capital of 
Burma As they arrived there only after nightfall, 
the gates of the city had been closed and the 
travellers had to haflt at a way-side inn during 
the night At day-break, they reported themselves 
to the officers of the king, who presented them 
'before the king, in due time The king, when he 
read the epistles, was at a lose to understand 
why Akbar, who was reputed to be wise and just, 
should have requested him to put to death two 
persons, who, to all appearances, were quite 
innocent, Thete was no reason assigned for the 
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visitation of such a punishment on them He 
referred the matter to his chief minister who 
said it would he a good idea to put them in 
prison apprising them that if in a week’s 'time 
they did not disclose what their ofi'ence was. they 
would be put to death The king agreed with his 
minister and said to Birbal and Tansen. “Well, 
listen to me The Emperor has ordered that 
you should be put to death Forsooth, vou have 
committed so, heinous a crime that he does not 
want that even your hones should Snd a resting 
place in your native land But I shall not put 
you to death, unless I know the o&ence and I 
myself deem yon deserving of the punishment 
Ton shall, therefore, be allowed a week’s time in 
our prison to confess ” 

Birbal bowed to the king, and Tansen in 
whom pJl sense was displaced by benomhinc fear, 
simply followed suit Then they were both led 
out and put in prison Isow Tansen said to 
Birbal that he was entirelv m his hands, and 
snch a clever man as Birbal should certainly be 
able to hit on some means of escape 

“ Ave, escape is not impossible even at this 
stage answered Birbal, “ clear np ?nd take conrnie 
when we are led out to be executed, let u^ e'^ch 
want to be put to death before the other Leave 
the rest to me, and I shall so menage matters that 
our Jives will not be lost 

Yon will then have the thanks and blessincs 
of mv poor old mother,” said Tansen 

On the morniDg of the eighth day, Eirh'^1 and 
Tansen were conducted to the place of execution, 
and Jo ’ the wrangling between the two men as to 
who should be put to death first quite surprised 
the executioners They thought there was ^some- 
thing wonderful about the men '’nd conducted tbom 
to the King’s presence and represented to him 
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their strange conduct The king was astonished 
at what ho hoard and said, " Yon men of India, 
iour fcarloEsnoss is indeed strange. Do yon tell 
me ^vt least now ^^hat >our offence is, and I shall 
pardon jou ” Birbal forthwith replied, " Mj' Lord, 
Akbar has grave reasons for having our present 
lives terminated and it behoves ns not to disclose 
.them to jou” 

'* Fio on jour madness' Why are yon so 
foolish ? It IS not right that one qnits a life before 
one has dernod the full benefit that can acerne 
from It Further, it is against the dhamma to 
put innocent pcoiile to death 

“I shall disclose to jou the great secret," 
answered Birbal, “ to satisfy your curiosity, but 
neither of us is troubled bj_ fear of death. For a 
long time, the ambitions Mughal Emperor has been 
filled with a desiie to possess ^ our dominions He 
does not deem it, howeior, expedient to go to war 
with JOU A w ifac astrologei from Benares recently 
disclosed to him confidentially the fruits of his 
recearches in the lore of the stars, and said that 
the benevolent Emperoi who brought peace and 
plenty to the land of the sages was destined to 
Extend hiB sv, aj to the borders of tho Eastern Ocean. 
When asked what the Padsba had to do on his 
part to help the fulfilment of tho prophecy, he 
suggested our being sent to you with tho epistles 
which wo presented He who is killed first is 
destined to displace *yon from the throne on being 
re-born, and ho who dies next will become 
the minister. Wo aio both his favourites, and he 
expects us to hand over tho kingdom to him.” 

” May Tatagata i save me from the sin of 
putting two innocent persons to death I I am not 

* Tho code of moral rules promulgated by Buddha 

t A namo of Buddha 
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a feudatory pnnce of the Mughal King and I am 
not therefore bound to carry out bis orders Yon 
men of the holy land, I declare you free to go 
Trhere you like, but as long as you stay here, I shall 
make vrhat reparation I can for the unkindness 
already shown to you ” 

Birbal and Tansen were the guests of the King 
nf Burma for a few days, and, after some time, 
they started on their homeward journey The king 
made such good provision for the journey that they 
reached India without much trouble 

Tansen was afraid of showing himself to the 
Padsha, whereas Birbal went to him forthwith 
Akbar was at the time holding a dnrbar and Birbal 
related to him what befell himself and Tansen from 
the day they left Delhi until they came back 

Akbar asked the Muhammadan noblemen 
whether they were now convinced that Birbal 
was cleverer than Tansen 

“ Aye, he is indeed clever in worldly wisdom,*' 
answered the most bigoted among the nobles, “but 
the idolater, unless he turns his face towards 
Mecca, does nob deserve yonr favour” 

" May Allah forfend that you should embroil 
me with mr Hindu subjects ^ What right have von 
to dictate to others in religious matters And 
what right have I A man’s religion an 
affair between his own conscience p-nd his God ^ 
Why should I claim to guide others before I 
myself am guided ^ Different religions ere but 
different paths fo the same goal^” 

When the Mussalman’s nobility were thus ad- 
monished, there was no farther cavil among them 
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XVI 

THE USE OF INGENUITY 


day the Padsha asked Birbal what one 
should make ase of in a fight, Birbal 
replied that one should make use of one's ingenuity 
“What a fool you aY:e ! ” exclaimed the king, 
“Of what use is ingenuity before a weapon?” 
“ Let US have a trial,” reioined Birbal. The very 
next day he had an opportunity of proving what 
he had said A stout elephant got out of control 
and ran in his direction When he saw the 
infuriated beast going*" towards him, having no 
means of / protection, he was alarmed a little 
But immediately, he picked up courage as he 
saw a dead dog lying close by He took hold 
of the carcase and flung it on the face of the 
elephant It was frightened, turned hack and 
ran away In the meanwhile, the Padsha arrived 
on the scene Birbal narrated to him his en- 
counter with the elephant and how he got out 
of it unscathed though unarmed The Padsha 
expressed his admiration for Birbal’s resourceful- 
dess. “ So it 18 clear,” observed the latter, “ how^ 
helpful ingenuity is in a fight ” 


XVII 

THE PUNISHMENT OF THE GATE-KEEPERS 


»flJNE day Raja Birbal came to the entrance of 
the Padsba’s palace and wanted to go in 
The chopdars (gate-keepers) refused t^o allow him 
to enter Raja Birbal offered to them on his 
oath that he would give to one of the sentries 
'half of what ^he might get as present from the 
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Emperor that day, and to the other, a fourth. 
Thereupon, the sentries allovred him to go in. 
He vrent to the Padsha and told him strange 
stones The king vras verA much pleased ^^lth 
the stones and ordered Birbal to ask for a present 
Birbal prayed that he might be given a thousand 
blows with a shoe The Emperor wondered at the 
queer request, but thought there might be some 
hiJ mat in it and ordered one of his attendants 
to give them the blows in the manner which 
Eaja Birbal himself might prescribe The Raja 
went out and wanted one of the chopdars to be 
given half the number of blows, and the other 
a fourth He then asked the attendant to keep 
the remaining fourth in reserve 


XVIII 

A SEXSIBLE PEPLY 


Ms Akbar was once very cross with Birbal, the 
latter left the kingdom and went awa> some- 
where The Emperor missed him in the court 
very much and was anxious to know where he had 
gone He caused a communication to be issued 
from his court to the several fendatorj princes of 
the Empire that his oceans iccre going to he married 
and that he icanted then oceans to be present ok 
the au<^inciQus occasion The princes who received 
the message did not know what replj they were 
to send to the Padsha At last, one prince in 
whose kingdom Birbal had taken refuge, Bent 
the following reph "V'e sent onr oceans to the 
ceremony, let your wells receive them ” VTben 


Skill contrivance, philoHopb^ 
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Akbar got the answer, he knew thnfc Buch a 
sensible replj could have emanated only from 
Bi^bal He accordinglj sent foi Birbal, and became 
friendlj* with him once again 


» 


XIX 

THE THREE QUEST lOyS 


IftNCE Khaja Sara, one of Akbar’s favonrite 
^ courtiers growing envious of Birbal, made up 
his mind to do him some harm, and induced the 
king to ask him the following three questions 

(l) Which IS the centre of the earth ^ 

* (2) How manj stars are there in the firmament ? 

(8) What IS the exact number of men and 
women in the world ^ 

The Padsba sent for Birbal and asked him to 
ansv. or the questions of Kbaja Sara Birbal at once 
planted a stick on the ground and said that the 
^spofc where it stood was the centre of the earth, 
but if Khfija Sara was not sure, he might measure 
the earth and satisfj himself He sent for a ram, 
and, when it was brought, exclaimed, There are 
as manj’' stars in the sky as there are hairs 06 
the body of this^beast which Khaja Sara might 
count for himself at his leisure ” As to the third 
question, he observed that it was not possible to 
give an exact answer, but that if all men and 
women were murdered^ “it would be easy to know 
their number exactly 

* It 18 interesting to know that even as early as in the 
days of Akbar, eomo at least N\ero not ignorant of the fact 
that the water evaporating from the sea is b* •'or use 
in wells 
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[ The Kornatis of the Madras Presidency and tl c Feudator f Sta*es 
of Hyderabad and Mysore form a rcspectahh of pc )p^c 

They arc ircll / nairji as traders^ inoncydcnder^, s'^irofjs ond 
qroerr^ In Madrasi tovm they arc the principal purtha*crs and 
dx>!lrihu*or^ of cicry sor* of imported articles They arc cr>nncnt- 
ly sxtcccs^ful rn their hereditary calling and arc cicn cntcrpri^inq 
in their pursuit There is a arcat deal of evidence to slow 
that th*y mere originally a homoqcncojs caste resident ai 
Penul ondOf in the present Guntur District, from trhich 
they seem to hate spread in different directions in tie 
b^gtnninq oj the Jlih century AJ? Th^y are famous through- 
out Southern India for their irit and iri*dom People of afl 
clashes and egen recount and enjoy icith qrtat ze^t the s*oric^ 
told of (hem Some of //icfu arc published xn 0 is senes \ 


1 

MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUK SHINES 


BLIND Komati praved to God Vishnn for tbo 
restoration of bis ejesii^ht After many years 
of prayer, the benefleent Dclt^ appeared before 
him and asked him what be wanted “ Oh, God • I 
want to see from above the seventh storey of my 
mansion, m\ great-Rrandsons pla\ing in the streets 
and catiDR their cakes from Rolden vessels** Vishnu 
was a'^toni^hcd at the request of the blind man 
which combined riches, children, and the restoration 
of his e>esiRht in one demand and granted him 
all of them 
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II 

THE KO.MATI AKD THE SCORPION 


\ NUMBER of Korualis went to a temple 
one daj. One of them pot his right fore- 
finger into the navel of the Vinayaka (Belly 
God) nt the gateway. A scorpion inside it stnng 
him acutely. The Komati, however, put his 
finger to the nose, and smelling it, remarked 
" Oh • what a fine smell ! not experienced the 
like of it during my life ' ’’ This induced another 
of the troop to put his finger in and he was 
also bit He also pretended in the same way. 
All of them got stnng in succession and then 
consoled each other with quiet hearts. 


Ill 

THE KOIilATI AND HIS MOTHER IN-LAW 


J\ NEWLY married Komati once went to his- 
mother-in-law’s house and was received with 
great warmth there. Early nest morning, the 
mothor;in-law inquired of the young man whether 
he would either partake of a cold meal consisting 
of the previous night’s cqoked rice soaked in 
water, or eat cakes or wait for hot meals until 
mid-day . when his father-in-law would return 
from his shop “ Yes, ” says the cunning son-in- 
law quietly, shall make, a hearty meal 'of 

the cold rice, and be eating the cakes until 
father-in-law returns and it is time for hot 
meals ” 
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THE KOMATI AND THE BBAHMAN 


An old Koraati killed a cat which had for 
long worried him by drinking the milk kept 
for hiB use He felt sorry, however, that he 
ever had anything to do with the animal, for 
according to the Hindus, it is a very hoinons 
sin even to beat a cat The uneasy Komati 
accordingly called his Purohit (Brahman priest), 
asked him if anything could expiate the sin of 
a person who Neills a cat "Tes, if he makes a 
likeness of the animal in gold and makes a gift 
of it to a Brahman," says the Brahman 
Supposing," asks the Komati, ** a man is too 
poor for that, what must he do instead ” ? " Give 

a silver one of course " “ Suppose," says the 

Komati, ** the man is poorer stiJJ " Weh, a cat 
made of sugar will do," says the Brahman 
" That will do for me," muttered ’ the miserly 
Komati and called his wife, and, taking her 
aside, let her know of the whole matter and 
asked her to get things ready foi his ceremonial 
purification He then bathed and asked the 
Brahman to perform the ceremonies proper td 
the occasion " Bring the golden cat," says the 
Brahman “ Go on with the sugar oat for tho 
nonce," replied the Komati ** You are not so 
poor as to send me away with such a paltry 
gift," says the Brahman “Nor am I so rich as 
to afford a golden one," replies tho Komati. 
“ Go on with the ceremony and wo shall see," 
adds the Komati’s wife Too lato^to recede, tho 
Brahman officiated and went homo with tho 
sugar cat and a rupeo in addition through tho 
1 ind intorcesBion of tho Komatrs wife 


• According to Hindu ideas, it is sinful to molest in 
any manner tho cat, and tho taking of a likonoss of that 
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THE KOM ITJ IX D HIS POLITE RETORT 


An old Komatj, who bfid bcsn long Iceoping a 
*■ shop, vrnc; onp da> mob by an angry consti- 
tnont of Ins ^vbo charged him iMth extortionate 
prices “A vile race of men,” burst foith the man, 
"nothing tvill enrb jonr over-reaching character 
hut the limits of lour own avarice A plague on 
yon and all yours'" The patient Komati coolly 
asked "Do >on want dried grapes?” "Shall I 
let you have some good almonds “ May I give 
yon some (erj stal) sugar*’ Do von want something 
sweet to the tongue'’” The constituent cooled down 
a great deal and apologised for his bad temper and 
wont homo a sadder but wiser man 


VI 

THL KOM iTl^ AND THE RANDY AN KINO 


a^NCD npon a time, a Pandyan King had a new 
silver vessel of enormous size made for the 
use of the palace, and ho suporsbitiously behoved 
that its first contents should not bo water So, 
in view of this belief, ho ordered his minister to 
publish abroad tlinji the subjects of his kingdom 

nnimal m cvpmtion for any mmdcctl done to it m hold 
to bo evon more Bmful Roqpecrtnblo Brahmana all over 
South India refuse to have anything to do with such a 
gift na that 

Tho Htory is also related somowhat differently At the 
end of tho ceremony, another vorpion goes, tho Brahman and 
tho Komati again quarrelled about tlio sugar cat At its 
conclusion, tho Komati put tho sugar cat into his mouth and, 
swallowing it, said “Tho sugar to mo and tho sin of killing 
•tho cat to you ” 
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were to put into the vessel a chcmbvftd *' of milk 
from each house The frugal Komatis, hearing of 
this, thought withip themselves “ Oh I when the 
king has ordeped such a large quantity and all Vill 
hnng milk, it will he enough for us to take vessels 
containing water, ns a little water poured into 
such a large quantity of milk will not change its 
colour It will nob be known that we poured in 
only water, and we shall pass off as having given 
our tribute In this way, all the Komatis brought 
water instead of milk, and one did nob inform the 
other of the trick he was about to play. Now, it 
so happened that the Komatis were the first to 
enter the palace while they thought that the people 
of other castes had come and gone. The veesol was 
placed behind a screen, so that no one might cast 
evil eye on it and the Komatis were let in one by 
one to do honour to it This they did in all hnsto. 
and each returned with great joy because of the 
success of his trick Thus there was nothing bub 
water in the vessel Now it had been arranged 
that the king was to be the first to sea the 
contents of his new vessel, and when be went to 
the room where the vessel was kept and saw its 
contents, he was thunder-struck to see only water 
He became angry with the Komatis and directed 
his minister to punish them severely The ready- 
witted Komatis, however, came forward with all 
presence of mind and cried out Oh Gracious 
King I appease thy anger and kindly listen to what 
we have to say We each brohght a chcvihxiful of 
water to find out how many clicmhxifxtls your 
Highness’ precious vessel contained Now that wo 
have taken the measurement, we will forthwith 
fetch the quantity of milk required " The king 
was consoled to hear this and sent them away” 


Chzmhu^ in Tamil and Tolugu, means a small vessel 
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VII 

THE KOMATI AND HIS LOST WEALTH 
• 

A RICH Komafci's house was broken into hy 
a gang of thieves, who carried away alt 
that was of worth in it. At day-break, the 
Kotwal stepped into the house to make his usual 
inquiries He asked the Koraati what he had lost. 
“ Lost ! '' ejaculated the Komati, “ why, I lost 
nothing more than the old broom-stick behind 
the back of my house ” “ What ? ” rejoined the 

wondering Kotwal, “yon have lost nothing? The 
whole city says you lost everything valuable you 
had possessed ” “ The city may, perhaps, know 

better than myself,*' said the Komati coolly, “ but 
I say the thieves themselves must have subse- 
quently repented why they did not choose a 
richer house ” 


VIII 

THE KOMATI AND THE STAKE 


O NCE upon a time, there lived a Komati wha 
^ owned a big house. Being built of mud, 
the walls had patches which stood in need of 
repairs The Komati ordered a set of workmen 
to repair his broken walls During the night of 
the repairs, a thief came and, not knowing that 
the upper portion of the wall had just that 
morning been patched up, out a hole in it and 
put his head in it, when, unfortunately for him, 

* No Komati ever wishes that hie real worth should be 
knowo. The phrase “ Komatiguttu ” (the secrecy of a 
Komati) IB a common one *Durmg pre -British days, when 
nch men were maltreated with the illegal seizure of their 
wealth by local chiefs and Nawabs, there was special tempta- 
tion for perpetuating this phase of the Komati character 
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the whole wall came down upon him and killed 
him His comrade found a portion of his body 
hanging out of the wall* He reported the matter 
to the Kotwal, and, with his help, the master 
was taken before the king for adjudication The 
king, however, was a very stupid person The 
Komati explained that the thief met his death 
providentially But the king was not satisfied 
He said that the Komati, being a stout man. 
was eminently fit for the stake, to which ho 
ordered he should be driven The Komati, how- 
ever, was determined not to lose his life through 
the stupidity of the king He contrived to bribe 
a couple of people, who wore up to anything, to 
avert the fate to which he was doomed by the 
sentence of the king In accordance with the 

advice tendered by the Komati to them, thej^ 
appeared before the king on the morning of the 
day on which the Bcnfcenoo was to be exooated 
One of them said ‘ Oh 1 king ! the man that 
will be impaled to-day will be born again as 

the king of this country I want to be executed 
BO that I may be born king ” The other follow 
also requested the king that he may be 
permitted to take the Komati's place that 
morning, so that be might be born king in biS 
next birth The foolish king would not brook 

the idea of the usurpation of his kingdom Pio 
upon you, rogues,” ho broke out, “ I shall never 
consent to my throne being ocoupied by you 
fellows Let the Komati be^ released I shall 

myself proceed to the stake, and be reborn ns 
the Ling of my own country ” The stupid 
king thus killed himself on the stake, to which 
he had ordered the innocent Komati to ho driven 

* T1u 3 story will be found narrated in a soinowlmt 
different manner in the Indian Antiquary , \ol xx p 78 
The proverb Kazliucu'kku Vththa Komati is usually explained 
by this tale " 
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TUr ROM ATI l.VD TllL IIORSL 0^\ NEIiS 

• 

pk HINDU find n Mncpnlmnn clnimcd the owner- 
ship of the «nmo horse Unch snid that 

the nnimil ivns his nnd ench cited the sfimo 

Komati to depose to the fact of his ownership 
The Hindu nched him if he did not know that 
the animal belnnced to him foi a number of 

3 >ears iiat^t "Tes,” sais the Komati The 
IMnssalman n^ked him "Did jou not see me 

ridinR tlie horse half wai up the ghat road ‘> 
" Tes." ansv ers the Komati " Then, questions 
the Jndue, “do lou t,iy that the horse belongs 
to both ? " "I should rather think so The 

forepart of it looks like that of the Mussalman 
and the hindpart like the Hindu’s " The 
bewildered Judge confiscated the horse to the 

Hawnb's stables 

N 

TllL ROM All A.\D 11 IS 110 IIW 

9 

“■ / 

INURING the dajs of Nawab Satnlla Khan,"'' 
a Komati kept a big gram shop at Aicot 
and made a large fortune foi himself. Those 

•wore dajs when baliks did not exist So, the 

Komati stored away Ins money in pots which 
ho buried, some under Ins bedstead and others 
near his hearth ' "When he became an old man, 
the thought fiashod on his mind “ How to 

* Satnlla Klian roforrod to Jioro in tbo Sadat Ulla 
Khan of ICnrnntic IIiHtory Ho was Nawab from 1710 to 
1732 Hih rulo wan a bonoficont ono and la still 
remombered as ono of tbo happiest m South Indian 
History before tbo country passed into British hands 
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leave my rapees and die?” He immediately called 
hia wife and asked her to unearth the treasure 
pots and bring them before him She brought 
the pots one by one, and arranged them in a 

line before him The old man looked at them 
foi a short time, and, heaving a long sigh, 

ordered his wife to pour down their contents on 
the ground She obeyed He then got up from 

hia bed and asked her to arrange his bed over 
the money He lay down on it and rolled 

from left to right, and then said to his wife 
** Oh * woman ! I am dying, leaving my treasure 
behind Waste it nob by building chattiavis, for 
they are but fit places for idlers and loafers 
Dig as many tanks and ponds as you can with 
it and let human beings, animals, and birds 

drink from them and bless me for ever ” 


XI 

THE KOMATI AND QUARRELSOME BEGGARS 


beggars, one a professional, and the other^n 
person reduced to begging by famine,^ entered 
the same house one after the other, and as they 
came out of it, their alms fell out, and they spoke 
angry words against each other Then they came 
to blows A Komati, who ^^was standing beside 
them, was afterwards cited by both of them as a 
witness When the Judge asked him who began 
the ascanlt first, the Komati, unwilling to offend 

* South Indian beggars are di\idod into two classes, 
Panjathaiidi and ParamparnvjQJidi The former ato famine 
made beggars, and the latter are bcggar=i from gonomtion to 
generation The former, a common Baling goes, would rob a 
person of a child at a convenient opportunitj , while the latter 
would jump into a well and pick up a child which had fallen 
into it by an accident and make it over to its parents 
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-either party (after all beggars l), deposed that he 
saw Rama and Thimma (the beggars) standing 
'before each other and himself beside them, and as 
the^ were exchanging angry words, a dost storm blew 
and he shut his eyes, immediately after which the 
sound of blows reached his ears but, situated as 
'he was, he could not now say whether Rama 
assaulted Thimma first or Thimma struck Rama 
first. The Judge left the beggars off with a warning. 


Xii 

THE KOMATI AND THE ROBBERS 


\ HUNDRED years ago, the highways of 
Southern India were infested with robbers, 
who plundered the wayfarers that passed through 
them A Komati and his wife went on a pilgrimage 
to Tirnpati and were returning to their own place 
about 70 miles distant from it While not far 
away from their own town, a gang of thieves, 
mistaking their carnage fot that of the local 
Tahsildar by the jingling bells tied to the 
Eiecks of the bulls, dispersed far and wide, leaving 
only one behind them, who stood concealed near 
a huge tamarind tree to see if it was the 
Tahsildar or not Einding from the hoarse voice 
of the Komati that the cart was not that of 
the Tahsildar, he jatopped out and beok.oned to 
the driver to stop The driver stopped the cart. 
The thief came to the Komati and demanded 
from him his money bag “ Well, my man,” 
said the Komati, “ I am glad to see yon here 
How many are you in number ? Hope all of you 
are doing well ” " Yes,” answeied the robber, 

” we are nine and I want your bag ” “ Do you 


* Bovenue Officer of a portion of a district 
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mean to say that you don’t care for the rest ^ ” 
[|Yes, I ^vant your bag,” rejoined the robber 
** That 18 hardly right Here, I have nine rupees 
and you can take your share (handing ^him 
one rupee), and as for the rest, ask them to 
come to my shop, and they shall have their 
shares ” The sbupid robber took the rupee and 
went and told his fraternity of what happened 
The gang marched in a body not long afterwards 
to the Komati’s shop, where he handed them 
over to the Kotwal Thus were the deceivers 
deceived by the Komati 


XIII ^ 

THE KOjMATI and BIS GIFT CO 11 * 


® RICH Komati and his wife could never 

agree on the subject of chant} The wife 
was never weaned of urging upon her husband the 
paramount necessity of doing some charitable aot 
or other But the husband remained hard-beartod 
One day, however, the husband approached his 
wife, and said to her that he had mado up his 

mind to make a pious gift Joyful that at last 

God gave good sense to her husband, she asked 
him what gift he intended to give '* Our 

reddish-brown cow,” said the husband This 
pleased the woman more than ever , for, the gift 
of a cow among Hindus is accounted one of the 
greatest of gifts that a person can make The 
cow, however, was an old one and was in a 
very weak state, which was unknown to his wife 

• Thi*; fitor*} is narrated bv ilr Snknnta Anar in tha 
Indian Antiqua^^J/ Vol 
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The Komati had determined to get rid of it m 
a pious manner, for, if .it died while in his 
possession, he was to bear its bniial charges 
hmlself and pay a fine as well to the king of 
the countr^, according to certain laws then in 
force Accordingly, ho was on the look-ont for a 
Brahman to whom he could give the cow. As 
luck would have it, a Brahman with a copper 
bowl in his band just then came in for a handful 
of alms The Komati \^eJcomed him with gxeat 
respect, and told him of his intended gift. The 
Biahman gladly consented to accept the gift, and, 
unaware of the true condition of the animah 
performed the requisite ceremonnies, and the gift 
was formally made by the Komati The animal 
was led off and pushed through the gateway of 
the house to be driven away by the Brahman ; 
for the keeping of the animal after the gift is 
held sinful among the Hindus The Brahman 
drove it a few hundred yards when the old 
animal lay down and died The Kotwal turned 
up demanding the king’s fine, but says the 
Komati Oh ! no , it is not my animal , ask 
the Brahman ” The Brahman protested that he 
had it ns gift just then fiom the Komati, and 
%o the Komati must pay the fine The Komati, 
however, would not hear the Biahman’s protes- 
tations. Having taken the gift and led the 
animal off, ha was liable, he said, under the 
law “'I have no means to pay the fine,” said 
the Brahman, That does not matter,” inter- 
cepted the Komati, ** give the copper bowl, and 
that will do ” The Brahman mendicant lost 
even that which he had, through the ingenuity 
of the Komati 


/ 
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THE KO:iATlS AXD THE ^IILK^TAX 


• |NCE npon a time, a great king levied p- tax 
^ cpon milk, and all hie enbjecte vrere Eorely 
troubled on that accounr The Komatie, all of 
whom had cows, found the tax epeciallv incon- 
venient Tney, therefore, hit npon a mode of 
getting the tax repealed. They bribed the minister 
and mnstered strong before the kmc, and spoke 
of the oppressive nature of the tar The king 
asked what their proSt was from the milk “ A 
pie for a pie,” said they to a man, and the king, 
tnin-nnc that persons who profited on'y to the 
extent of a pie orgnt not to be troubled, forth- 
^th passed orders for the abolition of the tax. 


XV 

TEE EOHAT! COUPLE Am THE IIAK 02' THE 
BEAU OF THE POOF 


|CST a= a Kcmati couple entered their b-d-room 
^ end lav co^mi on their beds the nc=band 
perce "ed a tnief perched quietly on one of the 
beams supporticc the roof of the hc'^se. His wife 
tuen ^ ‘b cb *5 ^=ted h^^r in a vo 
’-h^t cui^f CO you thi""k he h’c=^-ed 

^ tu m*’ rr * A f-wale cb^’d 

th? I ^ ner S’’" * On ^ 2so * 

ru=b"^^c “it II b" chi^d '“nd I 

-had h m ” Toey ^ent on ho‘Iy discn==- 

Inn *a p’*cbab 1 t e- for some t’me At l'=*=t, the 

hu*’*' nd c^-^d cut ^oud^y if to cho'^ hi= fixed 
determ rat cn I sha^’f ca’i my ch ^d ‘ ch ' P^ma ' 
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oh' Rinm ' " "Ko^,t.ho Komntt wns the hoadman 
of thp vjllacpand know (hat Iub Talaxan”^ named 
Iv'itya wnB ploopmR on the \arandah of the house 
On hoannn tljo \oico of Ins master, ho rapped 
at the door so rontjnuoBl\ that a crowd pathered 
round him. Just then, the Komali came out of his 
bod-room. Rrmcinr the asepnihlod crowd into hia 
bed room, lie said " Look hero, nothinp happened 
bctwi'^t us hut a pot(\ quarrel about the fo\ of the 
child that was to tie horn to us I did no moro 
than sa\ (hat I tlioucht it would ho a male child 
and (hat I v nuld call it Rama and Rama onh. I 
did not heat her (pointinp to hia wife) thouph 
she raised a howl that v ould make others 
misunderstand If ^ou are not satisfied with what 
T have said, ^ou may ask the pontleman on the 
beam of the roof, who has heon an attontivo 
Witness to all that has happened ” The " pentloman 
of tlie nipht ” was summoned down and put in 
lops, preparatorj to liis hemp sent on to the police 
officer of the nearest tnv n 


xvr 

TUI. hOV 177 A\l) 11 1. s II \M:L load 


KOM\Tr and Ins ife weio returninp homo 
from a neiphh^unnp \illnpe and, uh thov w'oro 
npproafhinp it, nipht set in The daiKness was so 
thick that fiirthei marching was out of question 
]uot then So they decided to halt at a road-sido 
village close to which they had come They walked 
into it and entered into a decent looking structure, 
w'hieh happened to he thn village headman’s bouse 
and he put them up for the night. The caniious 


ViHngi) ppon V ho ads ns a conslahlo. 
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Komati, wishing to guard himself and the jewels 
he carried with him against the molestations of 
the headman and his servants, tried to enter ^nto 
conversation with another Komati who happened 
to live opposite to the house in which he himself 
had been lodged In this, he succeeded, and after 
a few minutes, a big quarrel ensued between them 
both The headman and other elders of the village 
tried to settle their differences hut all to no pur- 
pose The quarrel continued throughout the night 
When it was dawn, the Komati took his leave 
The whole village wondered at the manner in 
'which he had contrived to keep wide awake all 
through the night — just to aid him in guarding his 
valuable jewels 


XYII 

THE KOMATTS SHORT CVT TO HEAVEK 


M KOMATI, after his death, was taken before 
Yama by Chitra and Gupta These are 
said to be the accountants of Yama who 1 cop 
regular lists of the good and bad actions done 
bj each human being On turning over their 

accounts, the angels found that the Komati had 
not done even a single good act to deserve being 
sent to Iloaven But he had. the angels declared, 
off and on pointed bv his foc/efinger to wn\farers 
the houses of gentlemen who would either feed or 
make mone\ -precents to them Yama. on hearing 
thi^. ordered that the Koraati’s hand must be 
made to touch Heaven and then the Komati was 
sent down to Hell 

Chitra and Gupta discovered an error of theirs 
in their account books The error was that the 

* The Hindu God of Dcnlli and PunishmcnlB 
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Komati ehonld not have died ■when he did So 
Tama directed them to send him hack to the mortal 
^vorld to live out his allotted span of life On 
hi^ return, the Komati hit upon a novel short cut 
to Heaven He remembered well enough the reasons 
that induced Tama to 'older his hand being sent 
for a short while to Heaven To insure his whole 
b/dy being sent there, the nest time he was 
' called to account for his life’s work in this world, 
he ever afterwards pointed the houses of charitable 
people by the shaking to right and left of his 
whole body. 


THE SOH-IN-LAI ABROAD & OTHER STORIES 

BY 

MB P RAMACHANDRA ROW, BL 


[Jvdgcd by the untformjy sorry figure he cuts in folL’lore^ 
the new made son-in-law would seem to he about the most'' 
maligned member of Indian households^ all sorts of oddiiiesy 
•awJcwardness and stupidity being mercileesly piled on Jus 
devoted head A good many of the popular tales turn upon 
Ins relations with the members of the bride’* s family His 
initial visits to them are matters of absorbing interest, to which 
days and nights of anxious thought are devoted Owing to a 
very natural desire on the •part of the son-in law to be thought 
well of in every respect, diverse innocent deceptions are resorted 
to, to mate things looh less ugly or more imposing than they are, 
while from the standpoint of the bride’*s family, the son-in-law 
IS lookedupon as ** fair game'*’* and is the object of much^un 
and practical joking, albeit his reception and entertainment are 
on a loving and right royal scale In this character, he is the 
favourite hero of many a folk -tale, and supplies the place in 
the vernacular literature, of such types as have been immortalised 
in the Pickunchians of Dickens, Handy Andy of Samuel Lover 9 
and VerdanCOreen of Albert Smith ] 
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I 

HE SETS THE HOUSE OX FIRE 


p HE following story relates apparently to pre- 
historic times to an age, in short, when lamps 
and wicks were still novel Inxaries, which had 
“jnst come out** and had not been brought into 
general n^e, at least, in rural tracts A veritable 
Verdant Green of a son-in-law of this antiquated 
period and from up-country was on a visit to 
his wife's parents in the city He gazed with 
silent wonder at the lights which were lit in the 
house after sun-down, and which'rendered night 
as bright as day He questioned his 

mischievous imp of a brother-in-law what those 
little glimmering things were and was banteringlj 
answered that they were younglings of the sun 
which were procured with considerable difficulty 
from bejond the seas, and reared with gfeat care 
They were well worth the trouble, said he, seeing 
the immense benefit the> conferred on their owners 
The rash boy knew not that his brother-in-law 
was so dense that he would swallow as truth all 
that he had been told, and he also forgot that 
bo was living in a thatched hon^^e, and failed 
to foresee the possible consequences of his mis- 
chievous joke The son-in-law was so enamoured 
of these ‘ colar younglings,** ^that he desired to 
possess himself of one, at any cost Accordingly, 
when everybody had retired to rest and the house 
w’fs perfectly quiet and buried in deep slumber, 
he got out of his bed, walked on tiptoe to tho 
cohtar^ lamp in the room, and tal ing a burning 
^icl, concealed it in the roof of the house, 
thinking to carr\ it home, nnperceived, on tho 
following day Needless to say, the whole house 
was -con la flames, and ell the inmates were 
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aronsed Their first thought was to rescne out 
of the burning pile as much as possible all that 
waa valuable , and while every soul in the house 
was thus busily occupied, the son-in-law also began 
poking here and there into the burning thatch 
overhead Being questioned what it might be 
that he was looking for, he naively replied that 
he had hidden a " solar youngling ” in the roof, 
and that was what he was looking for He thus 
became an object of contempt, and was anathe- 
matized as the idiotic author of the conflagration. 


II 

HE BELABOURS HIS WIFE 


I T happened once that an absent-minded son-in- 
law, who had a peculiar habit of forgetting the- 
names of things, arrived at his mother-in-law’s 
house alone on his return from a journey, and 
unaccompanied by his wife He was, as usual, 
made much of, and feasted right royally Several 
curious confections, cakes, pies, and puddings were 
jprepared and served up for his special delectation. 
Of all these tempting viands, he appreciated best 
a kind of sandwich, a culinary delicacy he had 
not tasted before and thinking to make his wife 
cook this preparation at home, hd asked for and 
learnt its' name .Lest his memory should play 
him false ere he reached home, he further resolved / 
never to let the name go out of his mind, but 
kept continually repeating and muttering “ sand- 
wich ” all the way home Arriving at a narrow 
stream that lay across the road, he saw a number 
of boys jumping clear across it, with the un- 
meaning cry of “ Hatheri Pacha ” No- sooner 
did this reach the son-in-law’s ears, than it 
dislodged the word “ sandwich ” clear out of his 
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head, and he took up in its place the crv of 
“Hatheri Pacha”, and went home with it on his lips. 

Arrived at his house, he told his wife what 
a savoury and nice “ Hathen Pacha ” had been 
cooked for him by her mobhei and called upon 
her forthwith to prepare one Of course, there 
was no such thing as “ Hathen Pacha ” in the 
culinary vocabulary of any language, and the 
wife professed her ignorance of what he meant, 
and begged him to explain The son-in-law 
thought he was being made a fool of by the 
very wife of his bosom, and began to beat 
her, upon which she pointed to the swellings on 
her body and asked her irate lord whether it 
was right to beat her into "sandwiches” all 
over " Ah ’ ” said our hero, " sandwiches it is 
That 18 the very thing I wish you to cook 
for me ” 


III 

HE DROWyS HIS MOTHERdN LA}y 


A newly-married farmer who had no brains, 
was returning homo from the fields one hot 
afternoon He had been reaping and had his 
sickle suspended from his waist-stnng Ho found 
the blade of the sickle hot owing to long 

exposure to the sun, and his stupid brain at 
once concluded that his sicklo bad been seized 
with fever, and he went About howling for a 
remedj" A kind Saynaiitan, who was passing bj, 
and who gauged the idiot’s profound ignorance, 
took him to the river-sido and made him cool 

the sickle in the water On taking it up again, 

he, of course, found it perfectlj cool, and 

thanking his friend for the kind lesson, went 
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-away deeply pondering over it Arrived at 
home, he learnt from his wife that his 
<mother-in-law lay in a burning fever and that 
something should be done at once He bethought 
him of the wonderful “ water cure ” of the 
sickle, and he carried the poor dying woman to 
"the well and threw her plamp down into it 
With the rode shock of the descent, and of 
the cold plunge, the old lady died She Jay with 
upturned face and a ghastly grin The son-in-law 
concluded that his treatment had been attended 
with marvellons success, and that the old lady 
was actually smiling in ]oy at her remarkable 
recovery, Grin mother-in-law mine,” exclaimed 
he, “ well may you grin, now that the fever 
‘has left you 1 


IV 

THE ADVENTURES OF A MYOPIC SON-IN-LAW 


SON-IN-LAW whose defective vision had 
escaped notice at the time of his marriage, 
\^as on his first visit to his wife’s family for 
the Dipavali feast He could see things weh 
enough in broad daylight, the defect in his ey^ 
being of that kind which is designated “ twilight 
blindness,” that is to say, he was blind only 
during the dark hours It grew dusk just as he 
approached the house of his father-in-law and 
being no longer able to find his way with 
-certitude, and too bashful to enquire of others, 
he stumbled into the grain-pit attached to the 
house — a hollow where gram is usually stored in 
rural parts As he was groping helplessly at 
‘the bottom, and making frantic efforts to reach 
'the surface, he was espied by his brother-in-law 
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who kindly came to hie aid. and helped him out 
of the pit In explanation of his strange antics, 
he said that he was measuring the depth of 
the grain-pit to compare it with his owii at 
home He next encountered a sporting ram which 
was loosely tied to a pillar of the house, and 
having fallen foul of it in hie progress into the 
house, received a staggering blow on his knee- 
cap from its well-trained head, which caused it 
to smart with pain The ram had iron rings on 
his horns and bells round its neck which made 
a clinking noise as it butted him, and the 
Bon-in-law had made a mental note of this fact 
As the family was assembled for the festive 

supper, the mother-in-law, who had, in honour 
of the occasion, decked herself with bracelets, 
rings and anklets, came round serving ghee, 
as 18 usual on such occasions As she moved 

from guest to guest, the ornaments she wore 
produced a sound not unlike that produced 
by the fighting ram that had hurt the 
hero He, poor soul, thinking that the ram had 
broken loose began to hit out right and loft with 
his clenched fists, with the result that his 
mother-in-law received a smart blow on tho nose, 
and was compelled to boat a hasty and somowhAt 
undignified retreat, in order to repair damages 
IJor was this all The crowning feat was still 
to come later on. 

When he had retired ^or the night, tho 
Bon-in law confided to his wife the cause of all 
hie troubles, and begged her to arrange some 
method whereby he might find tho way out of, 
and into, the bed-room without guidance during 
tho night, should he have occasion to go out 
Tho wife fetched a rope of straw, and fastening ^ 
one end of it to a pillar in tho yard, tied tho 
other end to a leg of tho cot Tho blind husband 
found the rope usoful when ho wont out, but on 
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his return journey, the rope, which had been, 
meanwhile, eaten away by the ram, was no 
longpr available as a guide He was, therefore^ 
thrown upon his own devices, and unfortunately 
came across his mother-in-law, whose bed-room 
he reached instead of his own The lady raised 
an alarm,' whereupon lights were fetched, and the 
hero was discovered in a singular plight Hi& 
ready wit, however, did not desert him, and the 
son-in-law scored again, for on being asked for 
an explanation of his behaviour, he at once 
replied that he had come to prostrate himself at 
his mother-in-law's feet, and to beg her pardon 
for his rude conduct at supper time. 


V 

HE WEEPS OVER HANDWRITING 


BL son-in-law, whose pursuit of study had been 
suddenly arrested at so early a stage that 
he knew only one or two letters of the alphabet 
as they were written big on black-board and 
elate, chanced to be on a visit to his wife’s 
house — when both the head of the family and 
hie eldest son were absent on business in a 
distant part of the country. For several days, 
no letters had arrived from the absentees, and 
the . family was in a state of great anxiety in 
regard to their health and welfare — the more so 
as an epidemic, of a virulent type was reported 
to be raging in that part of the country whither 
their business had called them 

One morning, after a long interval of silence, 
the postman’s welcome voice was heard at the 
door, and the letter received was put into the 
hands of the son-in-law, who alone was likely to 
be able to read and explain the contents, 

6 
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No sooner did the son-in-law open the letter, 
and bestow a glance at the handwriting inside, 
than he bnrat forth crving, and, at sight of 

this, the rest of the family, concluding that the 
letter conveyed tidings of some evil that had 

happened to the absentees, followed suit — and 
the whole house was soon in an npfoar The 
neighbours were attracted by this general lamen- 
tation, until at last one of them, to make sure 
what the commotion was about, snatched the 

letter out of the son-in-law’s hand, and on 
reading it, found to his surpiisc, that it convo>od 
news of the welfare of the absentees, of the 

successful termination of their business, and the 
probability of their early return There was 
absolutely nothing in it to warrant any grief 
The matter was explained to the women-folk of the 
house, who referred to the still weeping son-in law 
as the cause of their grief, while the latter to 
whom no amount of persuasion could bung any 
comfort, pointed to the initial A ” of the missive 
Ho bemoaned its cruel fate, and exclaimed, between 
his sobs “ Has it come to this, ray old friend ? 
How they most have starved and stinted yon to 
make yon turn so small as almost to bo* invisible 
'When I first made your acquaintance at school, 
you wore as big as the whole slate upon which I 
wrote you To think that they should have so ill- 
trcated yon that you have grown smaller than a 
fly!” It thus turned nut that the Ron-in-law conld 
not even spell words, but only had a dim concep- 
tion of the size of letters in largo hand copy while 
hiR intellect was found to be equally poor, as it 
led him to fancy that the attenuated nature of the 
letter m the missive was duo to its having been 
deprived of needful nourishment And one and all 
blessed the son-in law that things wore no worse. 
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VI 

THE COXyEESATIO^\lL SCHEME THAT FAILED 


pk 6on-in-/avr had grown stone-deaf since his 
Inst ivisib to bis wife’s parents He wished 
to pnv n Msit to bis bed-riddon fntber-in-Jaw, 
and, nt the same time, to conceal bis ow'n 
infirmity He accordinglj' hit npon a novel 
plan, and drew up a programme of his proposed 
dialogue with the patient, consisting of set 
questions. the probable replies to which 
could be gueccod with tolerable certainty “I 
shall begin," said the son-in-law to himself, " by 
asking the old gentleman bow he feels Be will, 
of course, say that he is feeling a little bettor, 
npon which I shall observe that I am delighted 
to hoar it I will then ask him what medicine 
he IB taking, and on getting the old man's repl 3 % 
caj' that it is the best thing for him I shall 
finally enqnire who his medical attendant is, and 
on the old man’s naming some one, I will say 
be could not have made a hotter choice ” 

• Having thus mentally arranged this imaginary 
conversation, he armed at his destination, and 
at once began his enquiries But he did not 
take into account that while man proposes one 
wa}', God disposes of things another way, and 
that it IS the une\pected which always happens. 
To *tho first question, as to how he was feeling, 
the old man, who was decidedly growing more 
and more peevish, answered that he was as good 
as dead The son-in-law did not, of course, catch 
the words, but presuming that the old gentleman 
was reporting an impiovomont, at once observed 
that be was delighted to hear it, a remark the 
apparent heartlessness of which irritated the 
patient beyond endurance. He then enquired 
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about the medicine prescribed, to which the irate 
patient replied that he was taking “ brick-bats/* 
and the son-in-law at once set about praising 
the excellent properties of so rare a medicine 
than which, said he. nothing was more suitable 
to the case By this time, the patience of the 
ailing man had been well-nigh exhausted, but he 
had yet one more ordeal to undergo “Who is 
your medical attendant ^ ” quoth the son-in-law 
and the answer was that it was Tama himself 
the God of Death, to whose care he had 
committed himself The son-in-law expressed his 
rapturous delight at so wise a choice, and added 
that, in the circamstances. he could hardly 
entertain any doubt as to the welcome result 
that was sure to follow This was too much 
for the patient who naturally flew into such a 
frenzy of rage that he even got up, and kicked 
hiB tormenting visitor downstairs Thus it 
happened that a programme so masterly in its 
conception proved an ntter failure in execution 


YII 

.4 VISIT IX BORROWED CLOTHES 


\ son-in-law, on his initial visit to his wife’s 
famih for the Pongal feast after his 
marnace. chose for his companion during his 
visit a person of a rather dense understanding 
It BO happened that, owing to the poverty of 
his own wardrobe, the son-in-law had to hire a 
smart turban for the occasion from the village 
washerman To prevent, however, the secret of 
its leaking out through the stupiditj of hic 
fne^^d, Le deemed it prudent to admonish and 
caution bis companion that he was on no account 
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iio divulge to their relatives the fact that the 
rgrand turban the son-in-law was wearing had 
been hired for the occasion This lesson was so 
well* hammered into his head that he could 
hardly say anything else by way of reply to 
questions with which the relatives greeted the 
party about the welfare and prosperity of the 
family of then son-in-law. This strange allusion, 
throughout the companion’s talk, to the son-in-law’s 
turban, and his ceaseless asseveration, in season 
and out of season, that he could personally vouch 
for the fact that the turban was his own 
absolute property, created a suspicion in the 
minds of the hosts who, after watching their 
guests closely, soon arrived at definite conclusions, 
"The Bon-in-law returned home utterly discomfited. 


VIII 

‘‘ VNDOUBTEDLY ” 


1 % certain wandering Gipsy owned a pet parrot 
whom he had taught to repeat the word 
undoubtedly ” in answer to anything said within 
iCs hearing By way of obtaining for his pet 
bird credit for a marvellous power of divination, 
he used to carry -the bird on his arm to some 
selected spot ^where he had previously taken 
care to bury some money in secret, and there, 
amidst a crowd of Spectators, pot it the questions 
“Shall I find money here?" The parrot would, 
of course, articulate “undoubtedly” — the sole word 
he had been taught, and the wily Gipsy would 
then delve for the boned money, and exhibit it, 
with an air of triumph, to the spectators standing 
open-mouthed with astonishment This made many 
of thorn green with envy, at the thought of the 
untold millions within reach of his owner 
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One of these, whose simphcity made him pc 
easy dnpe to this transparent dodge, began to 
cast longing eyes on the bird, and hoping to 
enrich himself by the acquisition of this verilable 
treasure of a parrot, he became its proud 
possessor having paid down a price that would 
ha^G been a. king’s r'^nsom No sooner did the 
fool arrive home with the fruit of bis folh, 
than he at once put the parrot to the test, '^nd 
began to ply the bird with questions as he had 
seen its former owner do The usual answer 
being returned, he dng np each spot in succes'^ion, 
but found no treasure anywhere It was, at last, 
borne in upon his mind that he had been made 
a dupe of by the wandering Gipsy, and ho cried 
out m the bitterness of his disappointment, “What 
a born idiot am I to he gulled by such a transparent 
trick “Undoubtedly” came the parrot’s apt 
reply, the sole instance in which its words proved 
true, and the purchaser, it is superfluous to say, 
became a sadder but a wiser man 


IX 

suM:ioyiyG the jr^rriciAy 


g HE owner of a. house who was about to 
retire to rest for the night, found a thief 
concealed in the structure of the roof 

On the pretence of assuring himself if all 
his chests had been locked up, the owner sot about 
fnmbhng ^meng his boxes one after the other, when 
be, all on .a sudden withdrew his hand with a 
sh'^rp shriel scrcarning out that ho had been 
Ftncg b} a scorpion He thereupon set up loud 
ho'^l vs if in ngoniziuc pain, and this brought 
to the spot p- neighbour who was noted for his 
cTcctivc spells against the scorpion bite The 
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latter then began his incantations, keeping time, 
all the while, with a bunch of margosa twigs, 
which he brandished, time and again, over the 
affecfbed spot. After an interval, he questioned 
the sufferer if the pain had been allayed, to 
which the house-owner replied that the scorpion’s 
venom, which had shot up his arm, had indeed 
come down, “ but not so,” added he, the worthy 
stranger who is perched unoomfoitably high among 
the rafters The neighbour looked up, discovered 
the thief, and helped to have him secured. 


X 

FEIQNINQ MADNESS 


/m thief lay in hiding, one night, in a bean-shed 
of a tradesman’s house The latter, how- 
ever, scented him out, as he went into the yard 
to wash, his hands and mouth, after supper, but 
fearing to raise an alarm without assistance near 
at hand, he bade his wife fetch a potful of water. 
When his wife fetched what he wanted, he began 
to rinse his mouth slowly, spitting out the gargle, 
on each occasion, in a well-directed squirt at the 
thief that lay there in hiding. Again, he bade his 
wife fetch another potful, which he dealt with in 
the same way. , A third and a fourth potful were 
thus disposed ‘of, when the wife, surprised at this 
strange proceeding, •questioned him about it The 
husband, in reply, treated her to a similar mouthful , 
when the woman, concluding that her spouse had 
become demented, ran and fetched a large number 
of their neighbours to come and help quiet him 
The neighbours questione'd him upon his in- 
explicable conduct, when the supposed lunatic thus 
addressed them — “ Listen, friends and neighbours t 
It is like this I married this woman ^ when 
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she was fire years old , loaded her with costly 
ornament? and brought her up in the lap of 
luxury, gratifying all her desires without stint 
or measure, and yet because, forsooth, I spat^one 
mouthful of water at her, she could not brook it, 
but most needs set it down to my having gone 
mad, and summon you to come and bind me 
On the other hand, do but cast a glance at that 
patient gentleman behind the bean-shed (indicating 
the concealed thief) who, though he owes me not 
a single benefit, has yet contained his patience 
under circumstanc'fes which rendered his situation 
intolerable, having received the contents of four 
large pots of water, which I had gargled on him 
Ask him, friends, if at all you doubt my words " 

The neighbours looked in the direction indicated, 
when they saw the thief dripping all over, and in 
direful plight They at once saw through the 
cunning device of feigned madness which, they 
perceived, was a mere ruse to summon their 
assistance in order to apprehend the thief, and 
they accordingly captured the thief 


XI 

A SUDDEX OUTBUnST OF FPIE^D^HIP 


a^NE evening, as a petty shop keeper, about to 
^ lock up. was engaged in^ counting a pile of 
coppers he had gained during the day, a friend 
dropped in for a talk While the shop keeper 
was telling the coins, a sharp gust of wind blev. 
out the light, when he became suspicious, and, 
fearing that his friend might annex a handful of 
the money, under cover of darkness, at once 
grasped his friend with both his hands and 
enlarging on th« intimate friendship that had 
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snbsisted between tbe two, over since their cbild- 
bood, begged his friend to take an oath that their 
intimacy shonld continue unbroken to the last 
mofiient of their lives, "A light would soon be 
forthcoming ” said he, as he shouted out to his 
wife to fetch one, and tightened his grip over his 
friend’s arms at the same time, “ and I want yon 
to swear to our friendship in its sacred presence.” 
So saying, he held his friend’s arms fast, and did 
not relax his bold until the light arrived, and 
the friend took the oath required, by raising and 
"bringing down his own right hand on the right 
palm of hiB friend. 


xri 

WJNKINO FOR DEAR LIFE 


'One afternoon, an idle youth of the money-lending 
^ fraternity, who was rather vain of his personal 
graces and greatly fancied himself when tbe fair 
sex was near him, was sauntering along the street 
which fronted the royal palace, when he espied 
the Queen, gazing steadily through a window which 
commanded tbe thoroughfare The idle youth who, 
as already observed, was a vain fellow, imagined 
that the Queen was looking at him, and ventured to 
give her a wink in acknowledgement of what he 
fondly fancied, wa^ an amorous glance directed 
at him. 

The Queen remarking this, felt indignant at 
the insult, and told the Sovereign of it during the 
night, adding that she could single out the fellow 
who had insulted her, if all the money-lenders of 
tbe city were summoned to appear at the palace 
on the morrow. Accordingly, the King caused a 
liroclamation to be made throughout the capital, 
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and snmmoned all adult male members of this 
profession to muster at the palace gates bj 8 PM 
on pain of severe penalties On hearing this, the 
fraternity concerned held a secret conola\e, *aud 
enquired if anj member of then profession bad 
contrived to give offence to Eojalty, when it leahed 
out, to their surprise and consternation, that the 
vain youth had cast a glance on the Queen on the 
previous evening The assembly then pondered 
deeplj over the matter, and came to the conclusion 
that his only safetj lay in wiuLing, vigoroiislj 
and incessantly, with both eyes, until thej had 
showm themselves to the King, and returned home 
in safety 

When they appeared at the palace, the Queen 
instantly spotted out and indicated the culprit The 
King sent for and questioned him sternh, upon 
hi8 rude behaviour of the previous evening, but all 
the reply he got was a senes of interminable winks, 
accompanied by a most guileless look The King 
then turned to the assembled crowd for an 
explanation of this strange phenomenon, and was 
respectfully informed that the lad was liable to 
occasional fits of winking, and that when once the 
fit came on, it lasted for three dajs at least This 
sufficed to hoodwink the King, and thus did the 
foolihh >onth escape from imminent peril of his life- 
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burglar learning that the police wore in liot 
pursuit of him, and thinking of ** anj port in 
a storm,” bid himself inside a green store in his 
own house, after giving strict injnnction to his 
son — a jonng fellow of some half-a-do/en summere 
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— that if anv one xrere to question him about his 
whereabouts, he was not to reveal his place of 
concealment. The lad agreed, and no sooner had 
tb(? father disappeared than the police put in their 
appearance, and enquired for “ Papa ” “Papa,” said 
the young hopeful, “ is not biding in the gram 
store You may be ceitam of it,” The strangeness 
of the answer caused the policemen to explore 
the store where they found their quarry huddled 
together in a heap at the bottom 


XIV 

TIDISOS OF THE BATTLE 


I/WHEN it was reported to a certain king that 
his enemy’s armj' was marching on bis 
capital, he sent his own commander-in-chief to 
meet and disperse the foe ere he approached the 
precincts of the city. 

An itinerant vendor of sundry stores followed 
the king’s troops hoping to make a considerable 
profit by vending provisions to the king’s soldiers, 
tut finding that the latter had been disastiously, 
routed by the enemy, and that the remnant of 
the king’s army had turned tail and fled back 
in confusion,, he began to retrace his steps 

citywards, as fast as his legs could carry 

him. The king, who was watching from the 
balcony of his palace, to see if any one 
arrived from the scene of the battle that 

could give him tidings of the encounter, 
espied the itinerant vendor running home in hot 
haste He summoned him and asked him how 
the battle went “ Ours, Sire ' is the victory ” 
said the other, whose native wit induced him to- 
disguise the unwelcome tidings of the defeat. 
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Pressed to state the grounds of his information, 
his reply was eminently characteristic, for his 
cunning answer was " though the enemy is 
putting forth every effort to overtake our sofdiers. 
the latter are outrunning and distancing them 
The race, therefore, is ours for certain ” The * 
king could scarcely help admiring the man’s 
ready wit, deeply vexed though he was at the 
defeat of his troops 


XV 

PAYING A FBIEND IN HIS OWN COIN 


nk BAZAAR man of slender means who was 
engaged in a petty trade, and was disirous 
of adding to his small capital, obtained a loan 
of 1,000 pagodas from ten sowcars, hot after a 
time, it occurred to him that it would prove 
a shorter road to riches if he could hoodwink 
his creditors 

He accordingly secreted all his propertv, and 
started a rumour that he had been robbed of 
his all at a decoity in his house, and had been 
reduced to absolute penury 

One of his creditors, the hardest, the shrewd- 
est, and the most nuscrupulous of the lot. who 
did not fully believe the story of the dacoity, but 
suspected that there were ^tiU some few pickings 
to be got ou the tradesman’s bones, called on him 
in a friendl> wa\ , and offered to put him up to 
a dodge by following which he could effectaallj 
got rid of all bis creditors, provided he himself 
was paid his dues Tne debtor cacerlj closed 
with this offer, upon which the creditor instructed 
him to Ip,uch a maniacal Hugh, and cr> out 
‘‘Ray’ Bp.y ' ” to all his other creditor^, by way 
of reply to anj thing they might asl- 
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This advice was implicitly followed, and the 
debtor even went to the extent of treating the 
adviser himself ■ (when he came to claim the 
reward of his services) in the same manner , for 
he greeted him with an idiotic stare and a bnrst 
of frenzied langbter, followed by the unintelligible 
cry of “ Bay ' Bay !” The friend contained his 
patience, as best as he could, for a few minutes, 
and then, pulling a long face, said " Bay-Bay 
has done well in the case of the others , but it 
was I that gave you the hint !” “ Hint or no 
hint,” stammered out the debtor, “it is Bay-Bay 
all round. Bay-Bay to you, and Bay-Bay to all !” 


XVI 

AN HONEST THIEF, A KING AND HIS MINISTER 


HAilDENBD thief, who was addicted to 
every’ conceivable vice, sought absolution 
from his priest. The latter asked / him to give 
up bis bad ways, but the thief would not The 
priest thereupon proposed to the thief that he- 
should at least give up the sm of lying, to 
which the thief agreed 

That very night, the thief set out on his 
business to st^al into the royal palace and take 
whatever he could, lay hands on in the shape of 
valuables. The king, who was loitering about 
the premises in disguise, encountered the thief, 
and questioned him whither ^ he was hound, to 
which the thief, having vowed to speak the- 
truth, replied that he proposed to rob the king 
that night The king asked if he also might 
accompany and help him, and the thief agreed. 
Arrived at the palace, the thief posted the king 
outside as a sentinel to watch, while he went 
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in He found three valaable rabies lying loose 
on the king’s table, bat as three would be an 
odd number to divide among two, ho left one 
alone and brought away two, of which he 
offered the king one, and took the other for 
his share The king examined his table after bo 
entered the palace, but found that the thief bad 
left one of the rubies on the table Next 

morning, the king summoned his minister and 
telling him that thieves appeared to have entered 
the palace overnight, asked him to see what was 
missing The minister,, who found the single 

ruby, pocketed it and reported that the rubies 

left on the rojal table had all been made awa> 
with by the thieves The king concluded at 
once that the thief was a more honest man than 
his own minister, and dismissing the latter, 

rewarded the thief for his truthfulness 


XVII « 

THE BRAHMACHAniX THAT UPSET A BO -IT 


nk DEEP river, which ran across a public* 
highway, used to he crossed in a forr^ 
boat When the boat was quite full, on one of 
its trips, and was about to start for the opposite 
bank, it was boarded by a woman ^vith a bundle 
of brooms for sale, a snakca charmer with a 
poisonous serpent in a box, and a monkey dancer 
with his monkej They were soon followed by 
a Brahmacbnnn who begged hard to be taken 
in He, also, was admitted b^ the greedy 
fcrri’man, in spite of the onanimous protests of 
the other passengers, who knew that a 
Brahraacharin had decided leanings towards 
mischief To prevent his playing any pranks, the 
boatman secured the Brahmin youth whose hands 
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finding nothing amiss, vrent up to the donkev, 
and gave him a good beating for having unneces- 
sarily disturbed his rest, after which he again 
retired to sleep The thieves returned and rohoed 
the vrasherraan of all there was in the house 
The dog, who had remained a silent spectator of 
all this, then turned to the donkey and exclaimed, 
“ See how our master rewards fidelity to his 
interests, and behold also the mischief of people 
meddling in business which concerneth them not 
Had you minded your own affairs, you had* 
escaped a sore skin to night ' ” 


NEW INDIAN TALES 

BY 

Mr C Hayavadana Rau. ba.bl 


[To an En^hshman sojoum\nn or etayxng in India, a 
J'lxowhdgc of ^ s peoples is highly vcce^^ry Xothxng 
to gilt him a truer insight into the character of the people 
of this country than the talr<i that arc current afj>ong them 
The present only a random selection A great manv of 
the*c arc di^tincly amusing, tchilc some at least of them 
atypear to have their foundations on fact For ohnous reasons, 
no aUempt is made in these pages to probe the historical 
origins of the la*trr Judging the stones from ihr standpoint 
of the listener, one should ihmL that some of them arc gust 
ihos^ that trould male even ih^ most morose tngog a hearty 
laugh It IS a common belief that Indians are a philosophical 
ra'^c tct*h little of flat hJantg that ij so marled a fca urc 
of *l e ]troplrs of tie T! es^ taUs hoir'^vcr, give tl ^ he 

dirc'^t to tl at eft repea^rd opinion Wl afrver th*‘ir pJ ih^op^ j, 
they are a that can male and enjoj a gole) 
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I 

TEE TALE OF TWO CUPS 


A POOR man, with a number of children, was 
daily entreated by his wife to try his Inok 
in some other country. He at last yielded to her 
importunities and resolved upon a long tour. 
Overjoyed at his determination, his wife, as 
became a thoughtful woman, prepaied for him 
an excellent dish of ourd-and-rice and, handing 
it to him, asked him to partake of it on the 
bank of a river and sleep, when necessary, 

under the cool shade of a big tree. With his 
dish in his hand, the poor man trudged on 
some miles during the hottest part of the 
day. At last, he arrived near a river, 

seeing which his wife’s counsel came to his 
mind He looked round for a tree and having 

espied a grove not far away, he moved with 

difficulty to it He suspended his dish from one 
of the branches of a tree and lay down to take 
some rest Unaccustomed to such travel, he soon 
fell’ asleep and .knew not what took place there- 
attar. It was evening, and Parvati and Paramesvar, 
the twin-deities fond of travel, happened just 
then to pass that way. The soft breeze carried 
the sweet smell of the dish to them, and Parvati, 
eager to know* what it was, suggested they might 
descend to the earth below and see wherefrom 
came the pleasing smell. Paramesvar assented and 
both came down from their Vimanat and saw the 
poor traveller sound asleep, while his food was 
wafted gently by the breeze. Parvati suggested 
that they might partake of the dish, the more so 
as they were very much exhausted Paramesvar 

* A favounto dish with Hindus of all classes. 
f Heavenly aero-plane 
7 
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agreeing, they emptied its contents and made a 
bearty repast They then replaced the bronze cop 
of the traveller with a golden oup of magical 
powers, and resumed their aerial flight 'The 
traveller was awakened soon after, and, being 
hungry, thought of the food hanging from the tree 
He washed himself in the river and taking the 
dish to its banks, he spread a plantain leaf and 
took the dish to his leaf Untying it. ho found 
72 ot his own bronze oup but the golden one left 
by the deities “ Lo I what has happened ? 
Whose work is this ? Is this, after all, a dream 
So exclaiming, he took the oup, and looking at it 
eagerly on all sides, he placed it npside down on 
his own leaf when he found his platter full of the 
ehoicest cakes “ This is a gift of the gods,*’ 
mattered he to himself, and soon finishing his 
meal, he ran homewards with the golden cup 
He narrated the story of the exchange to his 
wife, who felt overjoyed at the prospect now 
open to them To mark their thankfulness to (ho 
benignant deities, they stood a dinner to all the 
people in their village, who wore not a little 
astonished at the magical cup and its properties 
of satisfying all the wishes of their possessors. 

Envious of their prosperity, the wife of the 
adjoining house-owner worried her husband to go 
out on a travel and bring a similar cup She also 
gave him a cup of curd-and-nce, atid he lay down 
under the shade of a tree as his neighbour had 
done, after be had gone a good distance A 
Hrahmn-Rakshasa'^ and his wife chanced to pass 
that way, and attracted by the smell, they 
descended to tbo earth and partaking of the 
contents of the cap, they replaced the bronze cup 
with a leaden cup After a while, the traveller 
woke up and noticing the change in the cup, ho 


A Hindu hobgoblin 
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-at once went back to his wife Highly pleased, 
she invited all the villagers to a feast The 
•platters being spread, the cup was placed upside 
down on the first of them Immediately after 
that, two hobgoblins rose up and cut off the 
nose of the man who sat at the head of the 
platter and went on repeating their cruel work, 
until all ended in confusion and the people 
fled to their homes 

Envy h)ings punishment in its tiain. 




THE TALE OF TWO IDIOTS 


W HEN a big drum was beaten, two idiots 
thought that there was a man inside the 
drum who made the noise it produced When 
the ‘drummer went out to collect some dry sticks 
t(J kindle a fire over which he might heat his 
drum, the two idiots approached and closely 
examined it One of them tore one end of it 
and put his hand in, while the other did the 
same at the ’other end Each, touching the 
other’s hand inside,* thought he had caught the 
man making the noise As they stood quarrelling 
there, the drummer came and, seeing what they 
had done with his drum, severely thrashed both 
of them and turned them out 
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THE THIEF CAUGHT EED^H ABIDED 


nL MAN had trained a parrot with preat care 
and had taupht it how to speak Whenever 
he called out ** Ram ^ Ram ' where are yon ? ’* 
it would reply “ Here I am '* One day, another 
man entered his house with a number of other 
people, and at a convenient opportunity opened 
the cage and transferfed the parrot from it into 
his own pocket At that moment, the owner 
came up to exhibit his bird and cried out, ** Ram » 
Ram * where are you ? ” “ Here am I, here am I,*' 
cried out the bird from the pocket of the man, 
to whom its owner wanted to exhibit the bird 
The man was found out and made over to the 
Kotwal for punishment according to law 
A tlncj lays hts onyi siiaic 


IV 

THE KING AND THE OLD MAN 


An old man was once busy ploughing his Odd. 

when the king of the countrj, who was an 
idler, happened to ride that waj^* Attracted bj 
the bent-down figure of thb old man, ho drew 
up his reins and called out to him He quickly 
ran to the king and, prostrating himself before 
him, begged to know what his So\ereign Lord 
demanded of him Curious to know his age. the 
king asked him if he had known his father, the 
late king" "Yes.’’ said he. *‘I had known him 

AmoDCSt Hindus, it is costomar} to a\oid a direct 
question oa to age 
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-and his father, my Lord’s grandfather and . . 
“‘You are then over seventy-five years of age,” 
interrupted the king. “ May be,” quietly replied 
the old man, “ but my Lord will permit me to 
say that I am but seven years now ” ” Ah ! Ah 1 

what 18 it you say ? seven years, only seven 
years ejaculated the king in surprise. “So it 
18, my Lord,” replied the old man, “counting 
only the number of years I have lived for the 
^ood of others Of what benefit is it to others 
to live a life of slothfolness and ease ? ” The 
•king was deeply touched by the wise words of 
the old man, and, thanking him, rode off. From 
that day onwards, the king was a different man 
-altogether. 


THE RAYA AHD APPAJI 

BY 

MR T M. SUNDARAM AlYAR 


Yn 1509 Krtshna Deva Bay a succeeded to the rich dominions 
of his father who had added to his Vi^ayanagar Provinces 
ihe districts of Madura, Tanjore, Trichy and Tinnevelly The 
relations between the Raya and his Minister Appajt were 
Jar more intimate than those of Ruler and Minister Appa')i 
was looked upon \y Krishna Deva as his confidential friend 
and boon companion Many stories are extant of the difficul- 
ties and perilous situatiins in which the Raya found himself 
and from which he was invariably extricated by the wit of his 
trusty fnend and adviser This collection contains some of 
these instructive and amusing stories 
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son’ APPAJI BECAME TEE PRIME MIXISTER 

rHE Baya had occasion to send for the rulers^ 
^ of all the tributary States under his swa^ 
for consultation on some political problems On 
the appointed day all of them presented them- 
selves except one who sent his minister Appaji 
as hiB representative As each vassal paid his 
homage to the mighty potentate, the Baya made 
kind enquiries regarding the country of each of 
them When Appaji’s turn came, he was presented, 
and the Baya asked him his name He submitted 
that he was called Appnji and that he came to 
represent his master Tlie Baya, though offended 
at the absence of his vassal, put on a -calm 
face over it and directed Appnji to send for bis 
master And m obedience to the mandate Appaji 
requested his master to come and remain at a 
village some four miles from the capital Mean- 
while the Ea\a m one of his rides happened in 
passing bj' a butcher’s shop to see a butcher 
flaying a sheep, and quickly turning to Appaji 
he reminded him of his order to send for his 
master Appaji wrote to his master and required 
him to go back at once to hia capital, which he 
did Some days after, while "the Baya was in a 
gay mood, he asked Appaji if b%s master had 
been sent for and Appaji gave him a negative 
reply. The Baya demanded the reason for his 
negligence, and Appaji said he would giro it 
out if the Baya would promise that no 
harm would he done to his master The 
Baya granted his request and Appaji explained 
that hiB master had really come, but before 
he could paj homage to his majesty he had 
to bo warned to go, because the Baya was mightily 
displeased with him On being questioned how 
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Appaji had made onfc that, he related the incident 
of the scene in the hatcher’s shop and stated 
that, he conclndcd therefrom that the Raya had 
a great mind to deal with bis master as the 
butcher did with the sheep and so he tried to 
save his master On hearing this, the Raya was 
astonished at Appaji’s sagacity and fidelity and 
appointed him Prime I^Imister at his own Court. 


II 

ST.iyDAIW or COM! OUT AND POSITION IN LIFE 


■^N a certain nieht, it rained heavily At day- 
^ brcnlc when the rain ceased, the Raya and 
his Minister went fora morning stroll through the 
fields outside the town to inspect the fioods, and 
admire the beautj and grandeur of the picturesque 
scenerj around "While thej were passing by a 
sheep-fold, tbcj saw a shepherd soundly sleeping 
on a bed of rough stones, while his hair was 
dangling in the water that was flowing under him. 
Seeing this, the Rai a exclaimed “ Is the man alive 
or <3ead ? " Appaji said that the man was not 
dead, but enjoyed sweet sleep The Raya doubted 
if one could sleep so soundly on such a bed of 
stones in the cold weather, with water washing 
hiB hair Appaji explained that it all depended upon 
a man’s positicc in life, Tho Raya, with a view 
to verify tho statement, had tho shepherd removed 
to bis palace, and gradually raised him to a high 
position in tho State, by which he was enabled 
to enjoy all kinds of princely comforts. One day 
the Raya caused the shepherd to walk along wet 
ground The same day he caught cold and began 
to ail from fever. Now that the Raya was fully 
convinced of the truth of the maxim enunciated by 
Appaji, ho had tho shepherd cured by his durbar 
physician and commended Appaji’s shi^ewdness. 
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BOTT 70 PV2:iSE OXE THAT KICKED A2'D SPAT 
02 : THE KI22G 


A PPAJI, the Priize llinister 0! the noTr 

uncer the patronage of the benign raler, gre^ 
p3~rfnl in the State and the Oneen the Baya’s 
•rdfe, feehng jealone of his noTrer and icncence ^ith 
the King vented the Eaya to operate one of her 
re’at^ons to the pest. When the Eaya expressed 
donbts as to the man’s attainments, she asserted that 
be possessed qnsJ'dzations far Superior to these of 
App^ji. Of this, the King vas not conricced, bnt 
he promised to test both of them, and the Qneen 
^as cnite pleased. The very cay on Trhich the 
promise ^as made mhile the King ~s p^ayinc ^ith 
his children in the harem, his little boy ticxed 
him and ho'^Ied before him and played several ether 
fro ICS vitb him The next nommg, the Raya ^ 
sent for the man recommended by the Qneen and 
eninired cf him ""hat pnnishment "s to be 
indi.cted npon one that kiched the Kinr and howled 
in hiS presence The man replied ^Ithcnt hesita- 
tion that the andacicns rebel snenid have his lens 
severed immed ate’y and his month stopped ^mth 
mo’ten lead be ng ponred into it. He cism s=ed the 
man and senc.ng for Appaji he p^t the ident’cal 
rneet on to him Appaji bnrst into a fit cf lanehter 
and sa^'d tha^ a co^d •^nklet"' shon’d ’nmed 
adom the lens ^hlcb kicked Hi- Hmhnes? and the 
month ==honId he sealed — ith a k^-s f^'orn th^’ royal 
I ps. Tne Ra^a thns exp’a’ned to his On-en that 
the person '^“ho cemm't^ed the offence for '^bicb 
pnn'shment '“as sc^zht 'vas her child '^cd ashed 
her '~h*ch of the pnn*shments she ^cnld like to 
infl ct cn her boy The Oneen thonrh convinced of 
the snperiority cf Appaffs 'msdem. still rephed that 
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or/' VA'* do! rDnirK’nl TIjc Hava, confident 

nf ilir romi T-Atlxp nirril*- of (ho rAndidnlos, 
7ro»:ifA>j J rr •‘ono ninro nppnrltini(iofi for tcfitmg 
'ho po“rr' of tho Qt . (*n'( jionnnco. 


IV 

i\', f M h U,/ s* 


I nj* fAT'o rif AppAii ppro'»tl fnr nnd ^\ldo nnd 
r •t'-h^d <'Vfn thf' nr*- of tho grOAt Delhi 
P.id'h’i flro-ing ih'nroni of loRtmg Appnji’B 
Jo^n Irrif’h' h)i po\ rr/ of nhpor\nlion, nnd 
' hrr*“f:nrfi • i< doni ho indonfotl on tlio Unja 
for »oro no* .nr nhhigo'^ Tho Dana wnnnon- 
jltr.r* njv) ronfullrtl At'pnji. Appnji enmn to 
'ho rr^rtio find rntd thn( (ho> ontild bo 

fo ind nnd hni'rorl homo doMPing plnnn on 
■•lit- *"A* , IJr !ll)rd n oountrA onrL xvith earth 

'ird rn*rd rrr jr of r ihhtiror, jn it The ROOdR 

tool root and tl/o mhhigoK rrfw in plontj A 

* t'], hfforo the nppmntrd time, he ndviRod tho 
7'n*n in rmr) t}u' carl (n tho Riiltnn The PndRhn, 
rfn rrorjpt of tho mo mr r ihhngop, wnn much 

■plrir/d * iih Apji ijr« rhro'dno'R nnd lioncoforth 
hnd ft Inch rrrnrd for him. 


0 


1 



!/oi{ ;•/ '•cr/ h 7iin kaya 


^Tnn Snllnn of Delhi hnd often Rent hiR Roldiors 
“*• ncftinrt (ho Pa)/! to defeat liim, bat all hiB 
ftltemptn l/ad proved iinfitioeeflBfiil. Ho now 
dolerrninod to laho tho Paya captive by Rtratagom, 
an hiR effortn to conquer him in opon bnttlo 
find boon inefToetiinl, ro long no Appaji lent him 
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a helping hand Hence he sent a thonsand* 
well-armed cavaliers in the guise of horse dealers 
with instructions to capture the Raya*s person 
Arriving at the capital, they announced themselves 
as merchants from Northern India, and that 
they came there to solicit the Ea>a*8 favour and 
patronage The Ba 3 a promised to patronize them, 
and, one evening, went to their camp to inspect 
the horses The leader of the group informed 
flis Highness that each horse was ^^orth a 
thousand mohnrs, and that, as all of them wore 
equally good and trained alike, Hia Highness might 
choose an 5 " one of them and make a trial ride 
on it while the other horsemen would keep pace 
with him The Ea^a, acquiescing, mounted on 
a horse and spurred it to high speed , the other 
riders followed the Eaja When tbo^" roaobod 
the fourth milestone from the city, the disguised 
emissaries of the Sultan captured the person of 
the Raja and earned him off a prisoner to the Delhi 
Padsha’s presence Appaji soon came to know of the 
Ra>a*s fate, and, regretting the king's indisorotion 
m relying on the words of the bogus traders, 
cast about m bis mind for a device to rosCno 
the Raja from the clutches of the Sultan At 
last, he hit upon a plan 

A^paji went in disguise to Delhi and sent 
word to his compeers to fit out a \os8ol laden 
with valuable precious stones uand start for the 
nearest sea-port from the Sultan's capital His 

•Iho incidftnts of tlu^ Rtorj to lm\o n luptoncal 

l)QRi"', although wronglj attributed to the Raja Wo find 
ii Similar storj nou current among tbo South Indian 
populace, which rclatca bo\\ Pratapa Rudra, tho King of 
W nrangal (W^orngallu in Tohigu), waa earned off a priionor 
to Delhi in 1323 A D , and how his miniBter, Yagandhar, 
cfft'Cted tho ling’s c‘*capo h% ha\ mg recourao to a Pimllnr 
stratagem (Vido Pandit Venkataraja Saatn a Pratapa 
PwJriua A’ufalam m Tclugu ) 
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friends fitted out a ship laden with diamonds 
and emeralds, and pieeenting themselves before 
the» Saltan, made a display of then wares The 
Sultan was struck with the beauty of the 
dazzling diamonds and offered a high price for 
them. The merchants demanded a price which 
was considerably more than what they were 
really worth, and suggested that the Eaya who 
was an expert in valuing diamonds, might be 
consulted The merchants invited the Padsha to 
pay a visit to their ship, where, in the show- 
room, he could conveniently examine the precious 
stones and make his own selection out of them. 
The next day, the Sultan paid a visit to their 
ship, taking with him the captive Eaya At a 
word from Appaji who had entered the ship, it 
began to move and soon reached the coast 
skirting the Eaya’s dominions, and the Eaya 
took the Sultan and his attendants to his palace 
where the}" remained as the Eaya’s state-guests 
for some time The Sultan now discovered how 
he fell unwarily into the trap set for him by 
Appaji, and could not but express bis admiration 
(much to his chagrin) of the shrewdness of the 
Eaya’s minister He assured the Eaya that he 
would no longer interfere with his affairs and^ 
then took leave of the king and started for Delhi. 


^ VI 

, THE IDOLS DIFFERENTIATED 

^ThE Delhi Padsha,"^ not satisfied with testing 
Appaji’s ability once, had recourse to another 
device. He had three idols of identical size and 

* The Padalias of Delhi, referred to m these tales, 
seem to have been the weak Muhammadaa rulers of the 
Sayyid and Lodi dynasties, %vhom I^rishna Deva Raya 
formally acknowledged as his nominal suzerain 
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shape made hy a skilful sculptor and sent them 
to the Raya, requiring him to examine them and 
report ’R'hich of them was good, which had and 
which indifferent The Raya received the Emperor’s 
message and had it read with doe deference 
before bis council , everyone in the council 
carefully scrutinized the idols, but all were quite 
alike in size, shape and beauty, and they could 
not point out any difference in them At last, 
Appaji was called in and consulted He requested 
the Raya to allow him a day’s time The next 
day, he submitted to the Raya that he had 
differentiated the idols by distinguishing subtle 
marks thereon The Raya, who was all admiration 
for Appaji’s sagacity, requested him to explain his 
discovery He then told the king that on a 

minute inspection of the idols, he found that 
each of them had a small hole in one of their 
ears Concluding that the hole should be the 
clue for distinguishing them, be inserted a thin 
bit of wire into the hole in each of them In 
one, the wire came out by the mouth, in 
another, it came out by the other ear, 

and m the third, it did not He accordingly 

classified them as follows The last one repret 
sented a man who would keep to himself what 
he had heard from others and was therefore 
the best , the idol which allowed the wire to 
pass through its other ear represeuted the man 
who would forget at once what be took from 
others, and therefore typified the indifferent nature 
of the man , and the idol which gave the wire 
a free passage through the mouth was the worst 
as it represented the garrulous man who made 
It his business to sow broadcast all what he had 
heard from others After explaining the details 
of his scrutiny, Appaji asked the Raya to return 
the idols with their natures stamped on thorn 
The Raya’s joy knew no hounds, and under 
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Appnji’s instruclionp, be eonL them at once to 
the Pndpbn of Delhi. The Sultan, on rccoiviag 
th^ idolp, was much struck with Iho minieter’s 
keen powers of obscr\ation and deduction 


vri 

HOW Till r .\i)rn riii: soltax's 

J l/ILIl II .IS’ noiTLD 

ftN a 6torm> dn\, a rouRh and ImuRhtj Mussaltnan 

was Fhcltcrmq himself from the rain on the 
verandah of a lioupo, when there came and sat 
bv hip side a consumptn c old man The latter 
frequently couphed, and [ihe Mussalman could 
not tolerate it IIo warned the old man to 
oon^c from couphinp, but the cotiphinp continoed. 
Growinp %crj wrath, the JIuBealman drew out^ 
hi«5 Fword and chopped off the head of 
the old man. Inccnpcd at this open cold-blooded 
murder, the neiqhbours caupht hold of the 
JIuFEalman and took him to the Raja for condign 
punf^hment The Raya apked him why ho had 
cut off the old man's head The Muhammadan 
replied undauntodlj " Sire, the old man persisted 
in* coughing in spite of my repeated warnings, and, 
nnable to put up with it, I quickly despatched 
him to the other world," On hearing his words, 
the Raya could not forbear a laugh at the man’s 
irritable temper and foolhardinoss, and consulted 
Appaji ap to* the punishment to bo awarded. 
Appaji chuckled to* himself and soggested that no 
heavier punishment need bo meted out to him 
than mere surveillance and sumptuous feeding 
with a daily supply of two seers of meat, a seer 
of ghee and other luxuries, and added that his 
services would be in requisition some day The 
Raj'a, who bad complete confidence in Appaji’s 
wisdom, directed that the instructions should be 
strictlj followed Sometime after, the Delhi 
Padsha proclaimed in his durbar, one day,. 
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fehat fcbe Ea^a, though a raesal, was very slow 
in obeying his orders and quite unpunctual in 
paying his tribute, and this, the Padsha thought, 
was due to Appaji, his adviser He therefore 
asked if any of his courtiers would vanquish the 
Raya by any means, fair or foul One of them 
stood up and offered his services The Sultan 
sent him with a large and mighty army under 
his command The courtier encamped in the 

vicinity of the Raya’s capital, and sent an 
ambassador to the Raya’s Court to announce his 
arrival The Raya found himself in great 
perplexity and informed Appaji that the Sultan’s 
minister had come with an overwhelming army, 
and that this particular Vizier was dangerously 
artful and cruel m his ways The Raya feared 
that his arrival boded him no good and asked 
Appap to give him his best advice Appaji at 
once sent for the rude Mussalman who was being 
fattened at the Raya’s expense, and requested the 
king to send through him a humble epistle to 
appease the irate minister In it ho referred to 
bis own insignificance as compared with the 
Saltan, and submitted that he would readily pay 
the tribute whenever demanded The LIuhammadan 
took the letter to the minister and handed it to 
him The minister road the letter, and blaming 
himself for leading such a great army against a 
coward like the Raya, spat on the^ floor to show 
his contempt for the Raya’p abject submission 
The Mussalman took it to bo an insult ofTored 
to himself, and drew out the sword from the 
sheath, and in a flash, the Vizier was cut into two 
The soldiers, who were close bj, dealt with the 
rude Muhammadan likewise When the commander 
was killed, disorder arose in the armj’s ranks, 
and it fled in all directions The Raya came to 
know of the fate of the Saltan’s army and was 
very much ploaed at Appaji’s sagacity 
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Appaji burst into a fit of laughter and stated 
the methods adopted by him, which should have* 
caused a change in the opinion of the barber* 
He then convinced the Baya of the truth of the 
maxim that one judges the world by one’s own 
standard The Baya could not but admire the- 
judicious instincts of his minister, and, as desired 
by Appaji, the barber was sent for, and bis life’s 
savings were returned to him 


IX 

**CAPr KILLS A .VAX” 


■ pXE day, as the Baya was returning with Appaji 
^ from his evening stroll, he observed a well- 
built younc man who was pushing bach an 
elephant that was just returning from the river 
after its hath The man stood in front of the 
animal and easily pushed it back by the tusk* 
The Baya was much surprised to see him displav 
his great physical strength and asked Appaji if 
it was possible for any man to develop ^nch 
powers Appaji readily replied that such sportive 
tendencies and extraordinary powers were due 
to the man’s leading a life free from cares and 
anxieties But the Baya, in spite of his faith 
in Appaji’s words, wanted him ^to prove his 
statement And Appaji assured him that he 

would show the king that tte same young man 
would he unable to push hack the elephant 
when be happened to meet it next time Appaji 
sent for the youth’s mother, a widow, from 
^bom he learnt that, as he was her only son, she 
had not given him any cau=e for anxiety in the 
wav of earning a livelihood, and that she took 
^:pGCial care to conc^^al from him all her worn^c 
T^Ticn Appaji heard this, he told her that it 
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nn* rnnnacu^ ta h\^ vrrlfar^' (o nllaw him 
;n ial<^ h\^ tirn' nnfl lon<l nn pn^\ life 

ihnt fhn rhnnld f^rndnnlh ninko 

h*^i onwi^re* nna Ins ri'* pniiMlnhtti^'? Tn pain 

'h.» c,\n sTiftc^r^Vil that shr should loll 

fnn *rh^n lio for Ins o\oninp inoal, that 

;ho f short, and that, 

unV^*; 5 in |,rot .n^d fonio rio\ ho uould po without 
ford ffo'n in " ^ d t\ Tim ninnrfuil \iidow tlmnKcd 
\; I ni for h »• and » Inn f-ho n^Kod her 

^on to 1 rrr ^nrn^ run no^t dm. hr wa?i (oKon 
and hnt) to thin) nut v.n\n and inonnfi for 
fror r j* That l•\^nlnp, n« Iho ^nuth waa 

1 ^ t'r * vll tnr in tin* < trrw t al! tlio v Inin rORtinp 

nSi t 'nr n tnltit.on of Iho non prohlnni, Iho 

n^Mi rih**r^^d hnn and stood in a rornrr to fioo 
ho . hf^ * ouM hplia\o lo*.ardri Iho olophanl Aa 
thn rh^jdiant roturnrd yw^l after snnaot, and 
ih<* %ni.th, ho nrf>d to j port ^.ilh tho hippoRt of 
tin I f I * r< ru'hrd lo^^arrh it Thn olophanl at 

fir* • 'hnd at hnn, hut it rnnn foil Inn powora 

*:rr (t. I. and at onro it v hirlod ila t runic around 
hnn, and put him nut of itR wn^ Tho Raya who 
jfrQn\nd tlin snddon ohnnpo in tho joulh, nnKod 
Aj^paji l)0 . it ".as pnnrihlo for tlio 3nunp man 

to ha\n Inrl i II Jus rtronpthina ninplo (la> “My 
r/ord/’ f iul App'^h. ^vilh n rmilo “it la nil onro and 
nnrsnlv , n earn \,nrn man Rowa despair and roapa 
infirrniln ^ ITn Ihnn rolalod tho inoidont na ho 
had man ipnd it Tho Jlnya Rent for tho widow to 
corrohoralo Iho rilnto?nonlR of Appn]i, and he extolled 
him for hifi road> \,iL and imnpination. 
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X 

A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION 


the Raya and Appaji wero out on a 
hnnt one morning, they saw a man ploughing 
hi8 field and three maidens closely watching him 
One of them said that it was fit for the face, 
another pronounced it fit for the mouth, and the 
third deemed it fit for the offspring The Eaj’a 
was unable to make anything out of the remarks 
of the women and asked Appaji what these expres- 
sions meant Appaji thought over the matter and 
said that the maidens were remarking about the 
soil and that the first woman, when she pointed 
out that it was fit for the face, merely wanted to 
convoy the idea that the soil was suited for the 
cultivation of turmeric," the second woman, who 
observed ttlat it was fit for the mouth, wanted to 
suggest that the soil was better suited for tho 
cultivation of betel leaves!, the last woman, who 
decided that tho soil was fit for offspring, had in 
mind the rearing of young cocoanut trees ^Tho 
Raya at once sent for tho three maidens and asked 
them what they meant When ho found Appafi’s 
explanation confirmed by them, ho praised him for 
his shrewdness in understanding things apparently 
meanin gless ^ 

• Tho turmonc is used by Hindi" ladicfl ns a toilot for tho 

face 

t Tho hotel lca\c3 am cousidorod n delicacy hy tho Hindus 
and tho Malaga and tho\ aro chowed after ovorj monl ^vlth 
nrcca nut parings and chunam 
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XI 


O xen tbrp' nn)o fr^m fho foiithrrn enuntrj* 

to tbr Potjr: tl)rnr> proficK^nL 

,n rf ^ 'r,7 <I^\nrir)f:'* nn^l Xfir S/u/^r/m 

TIn'\ nil inipr<‘M\o dinplav of 

thrjr f\i\\ h‘ for/^ tlip Rn>n Ho v.rt^ nnirh 
plr'irr '5 ♦Tj'h Hh^jt prof 0)000% and piuo tliom 
<^,j*nb!o pri r^ntr, und l))o % nnun jn oxpro^^PinfT 
thnr ih'ini < otiln, rod tho Kmo thti* -Tlio firfiL 

tcirl *' Hn)^ * Kino Hi\ ho irt p IiKr Iho root 

and o»rp% IlatP'’ Tho 1 1 contl oirl “Hail to 
•hrf ’ f^h Kmr, it tliornx and iniRPhapon ” 

Tho third Hnjf. Kinj^ * it rnok» d and roc’K} 
Tho HarA nrdr retool tho pnu^'o lli^t la\ honcaili 
thr‘o a3^p\rfnl]% nni rtinphmonlar\ %.ordh, and 
fandino in Ihom n ht Mihjoct for loRlino tho 
17^1 jcit% of iho nian \,hnto niiRo v nP po atronply 
rt|n"pod h) tho Qnnon. ho piinnnnnod him to 
hp» pr^ wnro, and nH^d )iim v Imt ptiniphmont ho 
• onid roinmimd to tho ’.onnn "%ho. in open 
fiddr# » f od tlio Kinrr v. ith tlio vohIh abo%"o 
roforrod to And tho man, % itlinnt the loast 
hr**italion, rrphod tliat, for tlioir nnpiidonco, they 
df^^or.rd to ho dri%on onl of tli(‘ rountry Tho 
Hfijxi dif'fnirtod tho man and pont for Appaji and 
oil liim hia opinion of tho inatlor Appaji 
rophod fmilinn '* 0 ii mn^hly Ruler, tho women, 
phonld, in Tn> opinion, lie amply rouarded for 
tljrir paaant% in ontimetinn 3onr clmrnctcr po 
rorrootl) ’* Hut tho Rax a, ho\\e%^or, wanted 
Appaji to oj plain how ho conptrnnd the women's 
rornarhn as praipo. He said ** Mj" liord, tho 
Yirfl v’oman inorely told yon that eho appreciated 
yonr dipporatinn and found it afl sweet as tho 
root and plom of llin RDnar-cano, tho second 
cxprcpFcd the name idea hotter and compared tho 
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sweetness of your character to the honey in the 
]ack-fruit. the best of all fruits, though externally 
thorny and misshapen and the third compared 
your nature to the sweet sugar-candy which is 
rocky and rugged in appearance In fact, what 
they said is really praise showered upon yon 
The Rava became overjoyed and turning aside 
to his Queen, asked her what she thought of 
her protcf^e's capacitv as compared with that of 
Appaji As IS generallv the case with women, she 
persisted that they should he put to mere tests 


XTI 

THE LEARXED FOOLS 


^S'HERE came to the Raya's durbar, five 
^ Brahmin scholars, who had devoted all their 
lifetime to some special subjects m which they 
had attained great proficiency The group 
consisted of a logician, a grammarian, a musician, 
an astrologer and a physician They displayed 
their mastery in their respective subjects, aijd 
the Ra>a was much pleased with them But 
Appa]i expressed that he had doubts if they were 
equallv conversant with worldly matters as thev 
were with their subjects To teft them. Appaji 
suggested that they might be^ asked to cook their 
meal and enjoy a hearty dinner before they were 
sent away with suitable presents Accordinglj, 
they were shown a spacious kitchen where they 
were to prepare their meal, and Appaji sent a 
servant to keep watch over their movements 
The logicm went to the bazaar to purchase 
ghee, and on his way home, a doubt as to 
whether the ghee or the cup supported the other 
crossed his mind In spite of nil his cndcavoure 
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an finding out the i^;os and consy he could not 
<jome to any conolusioni and as he just entered 
hi6 >odging8, the idea of deciding the question by 
<1 direct experiment suggested itself to him, and 
he overturned the cup with its contents. As 

the ghee spilt on the floor, he concluded that 
the cup supported the contents and went in 
thoroughly satisfied with the experiment The 
grammarian, who volunteered to procurer curds, 
could not tolerate the curd-woman's unnecessary 
lengthening of the final vowel sound in the Tamil 

word Thayii -0 against all the roles of phonetics, 

and falling out with her, he returned to his 
quarters, a wiser, but a saddei man. The musician, 
who assumed the role of the cook, squatted 

before the oven, and as the rice in the pot 

began to boil, he commenced beating time to the 
sound of the boiling rice. But the boiling rice 
had its own way, and the musician soon lost his 
temper and broke the pot to pieces. The 
astrologer, who was asked to prepaie leaf dishes 
for holding the food served to each, just climbed 
a banyan tree, Ficiis Indicay when, to his 

misJortune, he heard a lizard produce the sound 
“ehck, click ” above his bead He was half- 
way then, and taking it to mean a bad omen, 
he began to get down from the tree, when, 

again he heard another lizard’s click ” from 
the opposite direction At this stage, the 

astrologer could neither climb up the tree nor 
get down from it, and, at last, finding it was 
'becoming late, returned home a sorry being The 
physician, who undertook to buy vegetables. 


^ The Hindus consider the interpretation of omens, v%z , 
the ticking of a lizard, the howling of a jackal, the 
braying of an ass as a branch of the science known as 
astrology Even to this day, the belief in omens has a 
•strong hold on the credulity of the people, espeeially in 
willagea and country towns 
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began to consider the therapeutic value of overj' 
vegetable in the stall and finally discarding them 
all, left the market without buying any vegetables* 
It was noon by the time all the five scholars 
met together again, without any signs whatever 
even of a probability of any sort of preparation 
for their food They cursed the day and sadly 
bemoaned their lot Appnji, who was informed 
by his servant of the comic scene at the kitchen, 
sent word to them to appear before the Eaya 
The scholars came, starving and dejected The 
Eaya could not but pity the unhappy condition 
of the scholars and advising them to be better 
informed m matters directly concerning practical 
life, sent them away to their native country, with, 
some presents. 


XTII 

A CASE OF IDENTITY 


^ThE Padsha of Delhi issued orders to tho Eaya 
that his Prime Minister should be immediately 
sent to his presence Before Appaji arrived at 
Delhi, the Padsha had recourse to a stratagem 
by which he wanted to mislead him He ordered 
one of hiB courtiers to pot on the^’ Emperor’s garb 
and take his seat on the throue, while the Sultan,, 
disguising himself as the Vizier, joined tho ranks of 
the courtiers. The Eaya’s minister, Appaji, was 
announced and was admitted to the Sultan’s durbar - 
Appaji just stood before the Sultan who was in 
tho guise of a courtier and made his obeisance . 
Tho Saltan was not a little surprised and could not 
but express his wonder at Appaji’s shrewdness and 
asked him how ho made him out as tho Padsha. 
Appaji said, that since tho eyes of all those present 
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in the dnrbar were directed towards the Padsha, 
he nnderstood that a game to mislead him was 
being played. The Saltan was immensely pleased at 
Appaji’s explanation and sent him home with royal 
presents. The Sultan henceforth determined that 
he should not interfere with the Raya’s internal 
affairs, convinced, as he was, of the fact that so long 
as the services of Appall were entertained by the 
Raya, he would alwajs he defeated m his attempts 
to circumvent the Raya. 


FOLK-LORE OF THE TELUGOS 

BY 

MR. G. R SUBRAMIAH PANTULU 


[Thoxtfjh foil lore appears io be a very mtich neglected branch of 
study ^ t/ takes the j)lacc of history^ by throwing a world of light 
on the manners^ customs and religious and social conditions of 
the people whose folk lore it is, Indian folk lore presents very 
often a strange blending of the natural and the sicpematuralf 
wliicfi exerts a peculiar tnjluenec on the listener. This has 
taken possession of the Tclugti mind to a very great extent^ 
sa*much so that the ordinary Tclugu person fully believes that 
there can be no gloomier form of infidelity than that which ques~ 
iions the reality of the supernatural,’] 


3 

» I 

THE KINO AND THE WRESTLER 


W HILE King Nandana was wielding sway over 
Telngu land, a wrestler approached him and 
said that he had toiled hard and learnt fencing and 
similar arts, conld fight with wild animals and 
conld even walk with a huge mountain on his head. 
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The King heard him and thought that such a 
giant would he serviceable to him, and engaged his 
services for a hundred pagodas a month c 

There was a huge mountain near the city 
infested with wild beasts which were causing 
great havoc among the people The King, therefore, 
sent for the wrestler and said — “Ton declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain on 
your shoulders A mountain there is m the 
nemhbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people Taks it away to a 
distant spot” 

The wrestler was all obedience, and on the 
nest day at dawn, the King took him with his 
ministers, priests, and a retinue of soldiers, to 
the vicinity of the mountain The wrestler girded 
up his waist-band, tied his turban and stood ready 
The King saw him and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his head and go 

The wre'^tler replied — “ Sir, I made you under- 
stand that I could carry the mountain on my 
head, but I did not say that I could lift it up 
Kindly command your soldiers, therefore, to tear 
the mountain up and place it on mj head, aod 
I will then carry it to whatever place you may 
command me.” 


II 


o 


f 


TEE OLD TEE COCK AXD TEE EEAPTE 


JK the village of Pennagarai, on the road from 
Conjeeveram to Wandiwash, there lived an 
old woman who had a fire place in her house 
?,nd a cock Day after day at early morn, when 
the first streaks of light were visible, the cock 
would crow All the villagers would then rise. 
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procure fire at her house and go their ways. 
This state of affairs had continued for a long time, 
till^the old dame took it into her head to imagine 
that the day dawned because her cock crew, that 
all the villagers cooked and ate their food because 
thej’' obtained fire from her house She wanted 
to see how the day could dawn and how the 
villagers would manage to cook their food if she 
quitted the village So she went, unknown to 

anybody in the village, to a wood far off with 
her cock and her cooking store and sat down 
there The next morrow, all the villagers arose, 
came as usual to the old woman’s house, but 
not finding her there, thought she must have 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched fire from 
some other place and cooked their food and ate it. 
In the meantime, the old woman remained in 
the wood until dusk, when a villager happened 
to pass by her She called out to him and 
said — “ I was not m the village this morning 
has it dawned there ? Have the people piooured 
^ re ? Have thej" cooked and eaten their food?” 

He laughed and said — **Do you think that 
the whole world depends entiiely on your cock 
and your fire? Why do you remain here? Get 
»up and go home ” 


3 


III 


THE SAGACIOUS MINISTER 


S ULTAN Mahmud used to wage war abroad 
and to oppress his people at home His 
whole dominion lay ruined and desolate Upon 
this, his minister thought that it was imperative 
to contrive some stratagem by which the king 
would become a good ruler Accordingly, when-' 
ever he spoke to the king, he used to relate how 
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he had once been a pupil of a certain Sant/asui 
and had learnt the language of birds 

One daj, as the king and the minister \^ore 
returning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
upon a tree hooting at each other. The king, 
hearing the noise, called upon his minister to 
tell him what the birds were conversing about 
The premier listened for a short time, as though 
he really understood the conversation of the owls, 
and then told the king that they were not words 
fit for him to hear The king, however, insisted 
upon hearing the words 

The Vizier, therefore, represented the conver- 
sation to have been as follows — '* One of the owls 
has a son and the other a daughter, and the 
two parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their children The one said to the other — 
“ Then, you will give your daughter to my son 
but will you give him fifty ruined villages ? ** 
To which the other replied — “While our Sultan 
Mahmud, by the grace of the Almigbt>, rules so 
happily, can there be a dearth of ruined villages ? 
You only asked me for a paltry fifty, I will give 
you five hundred ” t 

When the Sultan heard this, ho was ver^T 
mueh grieved at heart So he at once ordered 
the re building of all the ruined villages in his 
realm, and made his subjects hapjty 

0 


IV 

THE LION AND THE JACKAL 


Tn the Dandaka forest was a lion which wa^ 
^ in the habit of attacking and killing all the 
beasts therein To Tid themselves of the 
constant fear in which they were, all the other 
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animals proposed to supply the lion with one- 
animal a day, if it would not attack them any 
longer. This promise was agreed to and kept 
np for some time. After a time, it fell to the 
lot of a fox to he sent to the lion, who, hy no 
meansy relishing the idea of heing devoured,, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan hy which he would he ahle to pot 
an end to the lion and save his own life The 
lion, not finding the animal at the proper 
moment, was very much enraged and insisted 
npon an explanation for the delay The fox 
rejoined — “ Sir, another fox was sent under my 
charge hy all the animals of the forest as an 
offering to yon, hut, on the toad, I met another 
lion, who took away yonr meal and asked me to 
tell you of it.” 

The lion ordered the fox ' to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The conning fox took 
the lion to the side of a well, and saying that the- 
other lion was in it, hegged him to take him in 
his arms that he might also have a peep into the 
well When the lion saw the refieotion of himselfi 
in^the water with the fbx in his arms, he instantly 
hame to the oonclnsion that he was looking on his- 
enemy , and having dropped the fox, made a furiouS' 
leap into the well and immediately perished 


V 

TEE INEVITABILITY OF THE LAW OF KARMA 


T^HBRE was a weaver in the Karnataka,. 
^ Haimantaka hy name, who wove hoth coarse 
cloth and fine linen. But as his profits were very 
meagre, he was not able to make both ends meet- 
Adjacent to his ‘abode was another of the same- 
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profession, Dhimanta, who lived happily on tho 
large income he derived by weaving coarse rongh 
fabric One day, Haimanfcaka approached his wife 
and complained to her as follows — 

" My talents are unknown to any one m the 
place,” said he, I propose quitting my home for 
another place with the object of amassing ns much 
wealth as possible ” 

His wife rejoined — ** Of what avail is your 
going to a distant place ? Yon will get only as much 
as it has fallen to your lot to earn ” 

Despite her remonstrances, he quitted his abode, 
wont to and settled for a time in a far-olT countrj. 
wove such clothes as were in demand in tho place, 
made money by his profession and wended his way 
homewards On the way, he stayed at an inn and, 
securing his treasure id a corner, went to rest for 
the night Thieves rushed into the inn and pur- 
loined every item of property that was there, so 
that when he rose up the next morning, ho found 
to his great disappointment and distress, that ho 
had nothing left He thus learnt, very dearly 
indeed, the troth of what his wife had told hfm 
And feeling very despondent, he lived upon snob 
small gains as he could make at homo. Tho moral 
of this IS unlucky anywhere, nnluckj everywhere 1 


VI 

DUUDUDDHJ AXD SUBUDDHJ 


A t Avanti lived two merchants. Durbuddhi and 
Sobuddhi b> name These two men wont to 
a foreign country, amassed ranch wealth there and 
returned and buried unknown to anybody tho whole 
of their riches under a huge tamarind tree 
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Not) long after, Dnrbnddhi went clandestinely to 
the spot, pnrloined the whole treasure and earned 
it away to his house A few days after this, both 
of them went together to the tree and found 
that the treasure had been removed Upon this,. 
Durbuddhi accused the other of having secreted the 
treasure, dragged him before a court of justice and 
lodged a complaint against him The Judge 
promised to go into the case the next day 

Meanwhile, Durbuddhi took his father along with 
him, placed him in the hollow of the tree, and 
instructed him to answer favourably (to himself) 
the Judge’s queries on the morrow The next 
day the Judge, with a view to conduct a local 
examination, came with his attendants near the 
tree and asked who had taken away the money. 
To the intense astonishment of the by-standers, 
the man inside the tree accused Suhuddhi of 
having secreted the money But the Judge xvas not 
a man to be taken in easily After a little 
reflection, he caused some straw to be brought, 
stuffed the hollow of the tree with it and set 
fire to it The man inside was about to be 
suffocated and howled for his life The Judge, 
i)eroeiving the deceit that Durbuddhi had played, 
came to the conclusion that it was he who had 
walked away with the money He caused, 

' therefore, all the money to be brought and 
giten to SulbDddhi. 


iVII 

PUEITY OF THOUGHT 


pL T Vizagapatam lived two friends, one of 
whom used to perform with punctiliousness 
the religious rites enjoined on him and, proceeding 
to the temple, he used to remain there for a long 
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time The other pa==ed hi= time in fnvolone 
convernation with boon companions The former, 
thonsh a freqnenter of the temple, hankered after 
TTorldlv enjovments. The latter ^ras, hovreVer, 
ashamed of his life and T-as extremely sorry 
that he did not follorr the virtnous vrays of 
his friend 

Tnis -rent on for a‘ long time and then they 
both breathed their last Bat the first one vras 
taken to Hell and the other to Heaven The sage 
Narada seeing the fate of these tvro, approached 
the Almighty and said “O God' Hell has 
fallen to the lot of the man vrho spent his davs 
in yonr temple, "tvhile yoa have given Heaven 
*and Snal beatitude to the lellov- vrho vrasted his 
time frivolously. If you, vho are all-povrerfol, 
perpetrate such barefaced injustice, m the 

^orld "Till adore you ^ ” 

The Almighty smiled on hearing these ’^ords 
and sa’d tnat he ga^e redemption to thet man 
'^ho had centred his mind on virtue, n-hile the 
other '^as sent to hell vrho frequented the temple 
but desired to enjoy the delights of the vorld 
Upon the purity of our mind depends the gdod 
or evil state vre attain after death ' 


vin 

THE SELECTION’ OF A RVLEF 


J^TTIJAKiRTTI, King of Cholamandala, bad three 
^ sons As be'vras old and no longer capable of 
guiding the destinies of bis realm, he resolved to 
give his kingdom to any of bis sons vrho might 
be Ct to rule 

In order, therefore, to ascertain their capacity, 
he sent for his eldest son first and asked him 
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whftt he most desired. He replied that he was 
most anxiooB to have around him the best 
logipians, grararaariane, rhetoricianB and other men 
of science, and to pass his tfme in the study of 
the Rammiaua, Mahahha) aia and other sacred 
books The king thereupon gave him a few 
villages for his maintenance and told him to go 
there and do according to his wishes. 

He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what bo desired most He replied ** I am 
anxious to visit sacred shrines *’ The king theie- 
npon gave him the money necossary and sent 
him on his pilgrimage 

Ho then sent for his third son and asked him 
what his do'^ire was He replied “ To acquire 
a kingdom, lovj a groat army, protect the people, 
make the provinces fruitful and thus acquire 
great fame are the objects of my ambition ” 

The king was much gratified at these words, 
and, thinking that he was the fittest person to 
rule the kingdom, made over the charge of his 
kingdom to him The son assumed the reins of 
gOTornment, treated his people with justice and 
<jeneroBitj and consequently, bis people flourished. 


IX 

nnso uncEF ulness 


CERTAIN king of the Karnatak had a 
beautiful^ flower garden in which he spent 
most of his leisure hours He had a minister, 
whose son was in the habit of going daily to 
the garden and purloining the flowers. The king, 
missing a number of them day after day, told 
the gardeners in charge to be on the alert to 
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apprehend the thief and bring him before him^ 
They accordingly kept '^atcb, canght the minister’s 
son red-handed, put him into a conveyance ajong 
with the stolen flowers and took him to the 
king’s palace The minister was at the time 
standing at the gate Those who were near him 
told him what bad happened, how his son had 
stolen the flowers, how he was canght by the 
gardener in the very act of stealing them, and 
how he was being conveyed before the king They 
wanted the minister to save his son fiom infamy 
The minister thereapon londly answered “It is 
of no consequence, if he has a mouth, he will 
live ” The son, hearing this, quickly^' perceived 
the exact import of his father’s words, and 
immediately ate all the flowers When they 
brought him before the king, he asked the boy 
why he had stolen the flowers To which the 
hoy said that they brought him there unjustly, 
for he only went to see the gaiden, but did not 
steal any flower As there were no flowers found 
with him, the king believed this and let him free. 


X 

THUTH WILL COME TO LIGHT 

Tn days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi One of his servants 
stole some of the property in Wie house and 
absconded the next day The cnerobant thereupon 
sent out his men to search for the thief, but all 
was of no avail Not long after, the merchant 
chanced to go to another city on some business 
He there saw the servant, who, had committed 
the theft, walking in the street He seized him 
and taxed him with having stolen the property^ 
and absconded , but the follow seized the merchant 
by the waist cloth and clamorously demanded his 
property, saying that the merchant had been his 
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servant, that he had stolen valnable things from ' 
his house, that he had been looking but for him 
for mauy a day and had now found him. The 
two’ went before a magistrate and represented 
their grievances The magistrate reflected a little 
and ordered them both to put their heads through 
a window, and calling the executioner, he said 
to him “Whoever is the servant, cut off his 
head ” Now it came to pass that the fellow 
who had committed the theft being really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to 
cot off the head of the servant, withdrew it, 
while the merchant never removed his head from 
the window On this, the magistrate discermng 
that the man who withdrew his head was really 
the culprit, punished him severely. 


XI 

honest servant 


^THBEE was a king at Anantapur, Kunthibhoja 
by name While he was holding his duibai^ 
seated on his throne and surrounded by a host 
of pundita, ministers and others, a Eshatriya 
came and bowed and said that he would honestly 
serve the king if the king engaged him as* his 
servant The king appointed him as his personal 
attendant Prom the very first, he kept a vigilant 
watch over the king’s palace One midnight, the 
king heard the cries of a woman, called his 
attendant and asked him who it was that cried. 
The Kshatriya attendant said that he, too had 
heard the same ones ior ten days past , but 
could not say where they came from, but that 
he would make enquiries, should the king 
command him to do so. The king asked him to 
enquire into the matter, and when the servant 
departed, he followed him mcogmto to see 
9 
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' whither he went. He went ontside the tnwn 
and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
seated near the temple of Dnrga, crying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she* was 
and why she was crying She replied that she 
was the tntelary Goddess of Knnthibhoja's king- 
dom and that as the king was destined to 
breathe his last in two or three days more, she 
was crying — for who would protect her then ‘> 
The king’s attendant then asked her if there 
were any means by which the king’s life could 
be saved She said that, if the attendant’s son 
were offered as a sacrifice to Dnrga, the king 
would live for a very long time He thereupon 
went home and informed his son of what he 
had heard The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king, a good many people lived The 
attendant then took his son to the temple, drew 
his sword from the scabbard and was about to 
slay him, when Durga appeared before them and 
said that she was so pleased with his conduct 
that she would confer on him any boon he might 
ask. He requested Durga to spare the life of 
king Kunthihhoja and to bless him with long 
life and prosperity Durga gave him the boon 
sought for and disappeared The servant, over- 
come vnth joy, sent his eon home and went to 
the king’s palace The king, who had witnessed 
zrco;]7 lio everything that had happened, quietly 
reached his palace, went upstairs and, pretended 
to be asleep The attendant went to the king 
and said that a woman who had had a quarrel 
with her husband was weeping bitterly, and that 
he bad pacified her and sent her home *The 
king admired the self-effacement of his servant 
and raised him to the rank of the Commander- 
in-Chief of his forces. 
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XII 

THE HARES AXD THE ELEPHANTS 

I N 3ays long gone by, a drought devastated the 
whole of the southern country, and there was 
not a 3rop of water in pond, lake, well or tank The 
elephantp, very much troubled with thifet, went in 
search of a place, where they could quench their 
thirst to their heart’s content, and found a tank 
called Chandrapushkarani As the tank was full 
to the brim, they quenched their thirst there, and 
also found a habitation in the woods adjacent, till 
the whole countrj was again green with verdure 
But the path leading to the woods was full of 
hares, many of whom weie killed under their heavy 
footsteps The hares, seeing the calamity that had 
befallen them, and in sorrow that they had been 
greatly reduced in numbers, met at a certain spot 
to devise means for sending the elephants away to 
^ distant spot One of them said — “ Why fear 
the elephants’ I have devised means to get rid 
of them.” 

• On a certain moon-light night, he climbed and 
eat on an adjacent mountain-top and said to the 
•elephants who came by, as usual, to drink from 
the tank — “ 0, ye elephants, I have been deputed 
by Chandra (the moon), whose tank it is, to inform 
you that this rfiank has been made for him under 
his orders That i« the reason why it goes by the 
name of Chandrapushkarani (Z^^ the moon’s tank) 
He comes here every night and dallies with his 
wives. For some time past, he has been interrupted 
in his pastime by your advent He is, therefore, 
very angry with you Quit the tank instantly ; 
•otherwise, he told me he would destroy you all ere 
dawn. If you want to see whether he is angry 
or not, just look into the tank and you will be 
•satisfied.” 
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The elephants were wonder-strack and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the wind, 
in the water, mistook it for his anger with tl\em. 
bowed to the moon, requested him to excuse them 
as they had come there in innocence, and desired 
the hare to intercede with the moon on their 
behalf The elephants, thereupon, quitted the place 
instantly and the hares from that time forward 
lived comfortably ^ 


XIII 

TRE THIEF OUTWITTED 


\ S a boy was sitting on the brink of a well 
crying bitterly, a thief came there and asked 
him why he was crying He answered that as he 
was playing, he looked into the well, when the 
pearl necklace that was on his neck slipped off 
and fell into the water If he should go home 
without the necklace, his parents would thr^^sh 
him, and on that account he was crying The 
theif. hoping he would be able to find it, said to 
him — "My lad be not afraid, I will go down 
into the well and get the pearl necklace , do 
you take care of my clothes ?” paving left his 
clothes on the bank, he jumped into the well 
As soon as he had gone down to the bottom, 
the bo\ took his clothes and ran away with 
them The thief searched for a long time, and 
not finding the necklace, came up again , but 
when he could not see the boy anywhere, he 
exclaimed — * Even I, who am a thief, have been 
deceived by a boy ” 

• ** Saj^akn ** m Sanskrit Tho moon {li( marked with 
apots resembling tlio form of a hare) 
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XIV 

KING SIBI 


acY far the best of monarohs that wielded 
sway over the Niehada oonntry was King Sibi, 
who was the type of all virtnes, a well-wisher 
of hiB subjects. He would even forego his life 
to protect the refugee One day, the Gandarvas 
began praising his virtuous qualities at the Court 
of their King Devendra, who heard -them and 
coming to a resolve to put him to test, assumed 
■the form of a hawk and called upon his friend 
Agni to take the form of a dove The hawk, 
, then pursuing the dove, reached the . earth The 
dove came to King Sibi and said — “ O King ! 
•there comes a hawk to put an end to my life 
and make me its prey. Shield me ” So saying, 
he took refuge under the king. Not long after, 
the hawk approached the king and said — “ It is 
unfair of you to protect my quarry, for that 
will lead to _my death by starvation Refrain, 
'therefore, from protecting the dove ” To which 
the king replied that he , would give the dove’s 
weight of flesh from his body instead of the dove 
itself. The hawk consented to the proposal. 
The king, thereupon, brought a balance, pub the 
dovjB on one *pan and his flesh on the other, 
but seeing that e^n a great part of the flesh 
of his body did not equally balance the , dove’s, 
the king himself sat in one of the pans, when 
'the weights were found to be equal. Whereuponj 
the hawk and the dove thoughb very highly of 
the king, and assuming their own forms, ^ stood 
^before the king, conferred boons on him and 
•went to their respective worlds. 


( 
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XV 

A WISE COUNSEL 


In Bengal, there was a king who built a huge* 

^ fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, 

and was invincible bo long as he remained in 
the fort 

Now, a Polygar, a tributary king, conceived' 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of 
his fort, confining him in prison and occupying 
his vast dominions With this object, ho went to 
the Ling one day and informed him that on the 
morrow, his son’s marriage was to be celebrated 

and invited the king to be present on the 

auspicious occasion The Ling consented, but his- 
minister, who heard, the news, approached him and 
said — ‘*You have entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going 'to the Polygar’s house He is a man 
full of tricks, and has large forces I am sure 
he will do you some mischief, once you are out 
of the fort Do not go to the Polygar ” 

f 

To which the king replied — What caro we 
how full of tricks he is ? He has been faithful 
to us long and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do us any harm If he 
entertained such thoughts, why did he not invade 
our dominions while we remained in the fort?” 

c 

The minister replied — “ You are invincible so 
long as you remain in the fort and bo dare not 
do you any harm He, therefore, seeks your 
friendship But if you once go out of the fort, you 
are helpless He will not suffer the favorable 
opportunity to pass away He will show you* 
then his spite To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as it remains in water, sprends 
forth its ^lotals despite the heat of the sun* 
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the son nil (he while nidinp it Bnfc onco it 
comoP out of >t8 piopcr -rloniont (wntcr),' the 
Tcry pnTTK? Pnn nmhcp it wither nvrn^. It ig tbo 
fame with the Poljpnr nnd joiirpolf" 

The Kmp wn«5 oxeerninply jileapod with thesG- 
words nnd rofmined from pomp to the Poljpnr. 


XVI 

I.\or \TITbDt 


*riIEnn wnp n tiper in n certain wood who npcd' 
^ to 1 ill nnd devour nil the hcnplB that 
inhnbited it One dn\. lie ennpht a wild bufTalo, and’ 
while entinp it. one of ifp bonep ptuch in Ins jaws 
The j'awF became inflamed nnd the tiper had to 
endure prent pain. lie Inid Inmpelf down under a 
tree, nnd, in prent piifferinp, opened his mouth nnd* 
erclriimed Ihtip — "How phaJl I extract this? How 
Fhnll I IncV VThnt phnl! I do?" In this distress 
he paw a crow upon the tree and said to him — 
"0 crow, \oii pee mj GufTorinp , if jou will but 
extract the hone nnd rid me of mj pain, I will give 
you np much as joti want from the food I procure 
oxerj dax." The crow was mo\ed by thiG supphea- 
lion, and tal.inp compapsion on him, thrust bis beali^ 
into the mou^i of the tiper and took out the 
bone Later on, w4jon lie asked the tiger for the 
fleph he had promiped, the tiger replied — "When 
30 U put jour beak into my mouth, I did not crush- 
JOU under mj jaws, but nllof.’od you to come out 
uninjured. Ungrateful indeed are you because yon 
ask me for flesh ? Look to your business ” 

Thus people in prosperity often forget the- 
fnends who have served them in adversity. 
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xvn 

THE'TALIS:dAy 


\ T Chatrapnr lived four poor friends, Trho. being 
in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
eke ont a livelihood, met at a certain spot to devise 
some means for bettering their condition. They 
thereupon performed severe austerities to the 
Goddess Kali who, being pleased with them, appeared 
to them and asked them what they wanted They 
begged her to confer riches and happiness on 
them. The Goddess thereupon gave each of them a 
talisman which was to be carried on the head 
They were told to go in a northerly direction, and 
wherever the talisman fell from the head, to dig 
there and take whatever came to each ' person’s lot 
Thr four friends set out on their journey northward 
and went a certain distance, when the talisman of 
the first person fell from his head When he dug 
there, an enormous quantity of copper was found 
The first man told the others that he was quite 
content with his lot and he carried the cop^ier 
home After travelling some more distance, they 
found that the talisman fell from the head of 
another of them On digging, he saw an enormous 
quantitv of silver He followed the e:cample of the 
first and desisted from going anjt farther The 
other two travelled for some title longer, when the 
talisman on the head of one of them fell down 
When he dug there, an enormous quantity of gold 
was found He, thereupon, told his friend not to 
proceed any farther, as with the quantity of gold 
found there, both of them could live happily Bat 
his fnend gave a deaf ear to his words end went on 
for ‘some time longer, till the talisman fell from his 
head. A qoantity of iron was fonnd in the place 
^when he dng there He was* overcome with grief 
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nt Ills lot nnd roKrolliPR bo did not nccopt bis friend’s 
offer, bo rotrrtbod Ins slopp Rut. nlns, be wns 
not, able to find liim. Tborciipon, immersed in 
pnef. bo cried to roL nt the iron Hint bnd fallen 
to bis lot, but ■wbon bo wont Ihcro, be vns not 
nblo to find (bat also rcolinp \erj soio nt 
heart, bo entno baol, to tbo tovin and lived 
there bv boppinp 


xvni 

r \STl.l tit IhDJS(, 


A t Tirupnti Ii^cd a Brnlimnn in poor eircnm- 
f Inner v,bo received on n oerlnin da\ a 
pot of Hour nn a procont from a merohant,' Ho 
took it. and bcinp nory lirod, seated bimsolf on 
tbo verandah of n bourn, and soliloriiiired thus 
“ If I roll tins pot of flour, I shall pet lialf a-riipoe 
for it. ^.Itb V. hicb I ran purolmso a Kid This, 
in rhort time, v, ill iirodtice n florl:, I mil then 
Ftll them and bii> cov.s and bufialoes , and thus, 
in a fev, joars, I shall bo tbo master of 
throe thousand beads of cattle I vill then 
purcha'^o a mansion, wbicli I vill furnish elopantly, 
and marrj a lirautiful damsel who \m11 crown my 
happiness bj Ri\inp» birth to a son My wife will 
allow the babj to cry, but I shall pivo her a 
Kiel: '* Thus tbinKinp, bo thrust onb bis leg like 
one renllj going to kick struck tbo pot and 
broke it to pieces. The floor got mi\ed with 
dirt and all bis ideas of bappiness vanished. 
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XIX 

THE CRAyE A^D THE SWAN 


■ N days long pone by, there lived on the banhs 

of the river Krishna, a crane on a silk-cottoa 
tree Once upon a time, it beckoned to a svrar 
passing by, and said — ^Your body resembles mine 
in colour, but your beak and legs are red ] 
have not come across a bird of your kind till now 
Who are you? What’ is your errand^” 

Whereupon, the swan gave the followinj 
answer — ** I am a swan, I am an inhabitant o 
the heavenly lake called Manasasaras I nn 
coming thence ” 

The crane then asked what things wer 
procurable there and what formed the chief articl 
of its food To which the swan replied — “ A 
the things there are made by angelic hands, i 
18 beyond my power to describe the grandeu 
of the place , but you may hear some of thi 
important things procurable In and around Jha 
region are found golden earth, ambrosia, goldei 
lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes and tn 
tree of paradise Every object thereof i 
a wonder” 

When the swan informed the crane furthe 
“that it partook of the buds erf- golden lotuses, th' 
latter impatiently asked the former if any oyster 
were procurable there On receiving a reply ii 
the negative, the latter burst into a fit of langbte 
and said — ” Why prattle of the excellences of i 
place void of oysters ? It is a pitv you do no 
know how palatable the oysters are ” 
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XX 

DUPED BY THIEVES 


^ INHERE was a Brahman, Vasanfchayaji by name, 
^ at Snramapura, on the banks of the Tamra- 
parni He conoeived the idea of performing a 
yajna (sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the 
best goats for the purpose He 'went, therefore, 
to a neighbouring village, purchased the goats, 
and was wending his way home, when four thieves 
in confederacy wanted to appropriate the goats 
to themselves One of them, therefore, came and 
^tood before the Brahman and said “ Why are you 
carrying a number of mad dogs?” The Brahman 
merely thought him a fool who confounded goats 
with mad dogs He went on a little farther, when 
another of the thieves put him the same question 
and wanted him to take care lest the mad dogs 
“Should b^te him. The Brahman, on hearing these 
words, entertained a slight doubt m his mind 
When he had gone some more yards, the third 
thief came close by the goats, and began to rebuke 
the Brahman for letting loose a number of mad 
•flogs on the wayfarers The Brahman, on hearing 
this, became certain that they must be mad doge 
and tried to unloose them, when the last of the 
thieves came up and wanted him to tie them up 
to a tree adjacent, as by letting them loose, he 
would make them '^all upon people and bite them 
The Brahman thereupon tied them to a tree and 
ran away. The thieves then untied them and 
took them home. 
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XXI 

VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES 


14ING Jayachandra had two favonntes, one a 
MoBsalman aod the other a Brahinan, to 
whom he was constantly giving presents, by means 
of which they grew rich and lived happily One 
day, the king asked them to whom they owed 
their happiness The Mussalman immediately 
replied that he was indebted solely to his 
sovereign , but the Brahman declared that he 
owed everything to the grace of the Almighty 
The king wishing to put their assertions to the 
test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, which he 
delivered to the Mussalman, and at the same 
time presented the Brahman with two pieces of 
silver On their way home, the former, not 

knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, atad told the latter 
that he would sell it to him for bis two 
silver-pieces, to which the Brahman ♦ consented 
When be broke it and found the immense wefrith 
that it contained, he returned to the king in 
great joy and related his adventure The king’s 
vanity was completely cured by this occurrence. 
Unassisted by the hand of Providence, human 
endeavours are fruitless 
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